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MEDITATION ON THE DEATH OF A 
CLERGY MAN. 

As some tall column meets its overthrow, 
And levelled in the dust reclines, at length, 
In all its graceful symmetry of strength, 

So manhood, in his middle years, lies low, 

Singled by death from out the stateliest, 
While vet he lifts his towering head elate, 
And feels the firmer for the very weight 

Of all that in dependence on him rest. 

Ah, why should we bewail his present fall, 
Though prostrate now, and basely ufdertrod, 

Tf, at the Master Builder’s final call, 

He stands amid the upright as before, 

A pillar in the temple of his God, 
And from his happy station go no more. 
—Poems by William Croswell, D.D. 


THE LADY CAROLINE’S TEA PARTY. 
“Tne fair young daughter of the proud old 
LTuquenots,’”” who was so badly treated by her 
long-faced Northern lord, has at last been com- 
pelled, with the approval of Mother Church, to 
separate herself and her faithful retainers from 
him and his sordid vassals ; and now, in the first 
flush and freedom of her liberty, she has asked 
to her board her lovely sisters. Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama have already accepted the 
invitation, and their examples will soon be fol- 
lowed by Georgia and Louisiana. The queenly 
Virginia will also be present, and Texas, Ark- 
ansas, Tennessee and Kentucky. What a 
goodly company! In the mean time, the Lady 
Caroline’s chivalric story has been sung by one 
of the sweetest of the bards who have drawn 
their inspiration from the Southern Cross. This 
charming lay, by the gifted Hermine, should be 
heard in ringing melody throughout ‘the broad 
rich lands” of the Lady Caroline—through “ her 
mountains and her valleys, and by her borders 
on the sea.” So be it. 
THE LADY CAROLINE. 
BY HERMINE. 
Lone years ago he wooed her—she was shy of 
being won— 
Sure upon haughtier maiden ne’er shone the 
golden sun; 
She was a fair young daughter of the proud old 
Huquenots, 
Who never left their friends in need, and never 
spared their foes ! 
But at last she yielded proud consent to be his 
bride, 
And with her true allegiance, all her broad, rich 
lands beside ; 
Her mountains and her valleys, her borders on 
the sea, 
Her heart’s devoted homage and her young life’s 
liberty. 
Then bowed the neck, though haughtily, that 
never bowed before, 
Willing to wear, in honor, love’s yoke for ever- 
more. 
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Royally he crowned her, with a crown of shin- 
ing stars, 

Robed her in a vesture, crimson, crossed with 
silver bars, 

Endowed her with his riches, wrote her name 
upon his heart, 

His throughout all ages, whom death alone might 
part! 

Soon she became the mother of the noblest sons 
and daughters 

That ever raised their father’s name high up on 
Honor’s altars ; 

They bore their mother’s banner in glory on the 
field, 

And never yet did son of hers to any conqueror 
yield, 

Save Death, who cut them down as reapers cut 
the flowers, 

To bear them proudly in his arms to brighter 
realms than ours. 

For years the Lady Caroline has proved a faith- 
ful wife 

And yielded all unto her lord, save honor and 
her life. 

This last is his whenever he may claim the sac- 
rifice, 

But her honor is her own—above all guerdon 
and all price! 

And now her lord, imperious, claims more than 
she may give; 

’Tis better far to die, than, dishonored, thus to 
live— 

For now he dares to threaten, where once he 
bent the knee; 

Is this the lady’s recompense for years of loy- 


Well may the haughty matron, while she lifts 
her heart in prayer, 

A glittering dagger clasp, and bid her lord be- 
ware! 

She may reclaim her dower, take back her lands 
and gold, 

And be once more the queenly daughter of these 
sires of old. 

Her children will not see her—as the years are 
coming on— 

Shorn of her glory, for disgrace to light upon, 

And should her loved voice bid them, will point 
each winged dart, 

Although in bitterest agony, against their fath- 
er’s heart! 

She may be widowed in the struggle—made 
poor and desolate, 

But her children’s love will linger, whatever be 
her fate, 

And though she lose her beauty, and her lord 
ne’er smile again, 

The glory of her suffering will sanctify the pain. 

And in her robes of mourning will she shine as 
proudly fair 

As ’neath the azure mantle, with the stars upon 
her hair. 

—New Orleans Catholic Standard. 
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A JANUARY DAY. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A JANUARY DAY. 
BREAKFAST is over. No, don’t drawround 
to the fire, or I shall never get you to leave 
it. Throw down that Times ; surely, you must 
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| that absurd piece of flunkeyism to the mem- 


| 


ory of a bad king to catch the favor of a 
worse? Surely, that great and glorious mus- 
ter-roll of heroes is the brighter and nobler 
for the erasure of the names of St. Thomas 


have read its twelve pages through, from the | and St. Charles; and I think that January 
first birth to the address of Francis owe ieee hold her head higher among months 


lake, printer, when you kept it so long at 
breakfast. Just look at this thermometer 
outside the window, as well as you can see 
through the crusted pane—down to twenty- 
one now, and only slowly rising from twelve, 
whereat the register shows it to have stood 
in the night. Of course with this on the top 
of yesterday’s frost, the pool at the end of 
the fox-cover would bear an army. Up, let 
us go and make the first wrinkles on its 
maiden face, before the brave ’prentice-lads 
from Trotborough can get their holiday and 
come over to spoil it. 

I thought it was not for nothing that I 
had to break the ice in my tub up-stairs this 
morning, and felt my hair crackle under the 
brushes like a cat stroked the wrong way. 
Come, step out at the window, and change 
that atmosphere of coffee and fried bacon, 
for this crisp refreshing ether outside, meet 
for the lungs of gods and lips that press nec- 
tar and ambrosia. Never mind your hat: 
why, you look as reluctant about it as a cer- 
tain other bare head must have been on a 
certain other cold January morning two hun- 
dred and twelve years ago, when it too 
emerged from an open window to no pleas- 
ant fate; the less pleasant perhaps now 
(who knows?) in that we of the sixth and 
seventh generation are happily no longer 
taught to call it Martyrdom. Small thanks 
“ the noble army ” owed us, I think, for in- 
flicting that recruit upon them, and keeping 
him in their ranks by our services and cal- 
endar for two centuries. How the delusion 
came to last so far into these enlightened 
days has always been a mystery to me; a 
deeper mystery even than the worship of 
our other great martyr, St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, who did die in a church—in a cer- 
tain perverted sense for the Church—and in 
days when superstition was always ready 
with her magnifying-glass. But we, the 
good Protestants of the Reformation, the 
hard-headed proprietors of what we glory 
in calling English common sense, the inde- 
pendence of Britons, and so forth,—how 
came we to adopt and preserve in our ritual 











than heretofore with consciousness of hav- 
ing got rid of the latter imposture from her 
corner of the almanac. 

Well, as you are not going to lose a head, 
or even a crown, perhaps you wont mind 
leaving off that shivering fit; a run up and 
down this gravel walk, heaving and boiling 
voleanically upwards with the frost, and 
crunching under our feet as though it had 
been macadamized by Messrs. Huntley and 
Palmer, will leave you warmer and happier 
than the very brightest of fires and the very 
snuggest of arm-chairs. See, here is the 
doctor, with a still more wonderful story of 
the coldness of the night; but then I have 
often remarked the extreme sensitiveness of 
his particular thermometer, which, as read 
by himself, falls invariably two degrees lower 
than its neighbors’ in a frosty night, and 
rises as invariably on a July day three de- 
grees higher in the shade than anybody’s 
else in the sun. Often, too, have I wished 
that the delicate susceptibility of the instru- 
ment had extended itself to the owner, and 
rendered him more cautious of acquiring his 
rather weak reputation for accuracy. But at 
least I can believe him when he says that 
the pool, as he passed it, looked hard, and 
black, and smooth as a large slate, and I 
yearn like any schoolboy to go and scribble 
upon it. 

Let us lose no time. The grease in which 
they have lain embalmed since last winter, 
must first be rubbed from our skates. Bring 
a gimlet and a cork to sheathe it in for fear 
of accidents; and now we are ready. We 
will just tell the girls where we are going, 
and I dare say they will be so many Hebeg 
unto us, and bring us something by way of 
luncheon when they come down to sce us in 
the afternoon, as they of course will; earlier 
we must not hope for them, there being some 
inscrutable cause which makes young ladies 
regard the going out of doors before luncheon 
as a crime not to be thought of in a well- 
regulated household, and impels them to de- 
vote their mornings to the graver and more 
profitable duties of worsted-work, letter-writ~ 
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ing, and tittle-tattle. But let us not be| been assimilated to the toe, rendering one a 
hard upon prejudices which will to-day en-| very Janus in the feet, and as apt at retro- 
sure us a supply of sandwiches; for if the | gression as a lord of the bedchamber. But 
ice is what I expect to find it, I tell you| perhaps the greatest improvement in the 
plainly that no earthly consideration, not the | shape of the iron keel is, that formerly en- 
sharpest hunger, shall induce me to leave it | tirely rectilinear save at the up-turned point, 
till dark; and but for them my only lun-/ it now presents (or should present) an edge 
cheon would probably consist of a novel | gradually curved from the centre both up- 
sandwich composed of Nothing, between— | wards and horizontally inwards, a much more 
breakfast and dinner. manageable conformation to any one whose 
What manner of skates have you got?| ambition extends to progressing otherwise 
Ah, very good ; but not quite the best. Do| than in the straightest possible forward line. 
you remember the wonderful weapons in use | For most of which advantages let us rejoice 
for skates in our schoolboy days, before cun- | that we live in the latter half of the nine- 
ning artifices had invented a means whereby | teenth century, nor grudge our meed of 
the iron rnnner might be carried backwards | thanks to the zeal and skill of the London 
under the heel, by “bridging over the screw | Skating Club. 
which fastens the whole machine to the boot?| Here we are; and what a fine wide, black 
In those days we were compelled to skate | floor we have got to disport ourselves upon, 
upon tiptoe with knees excruciatingly bent, like a pavement of Galway marble, ora lake 
and to affect perpetually a Narcissus-like at-| of frozen ink. And what a contrast to the 
titude, making as though we would view our hoary level around it—as though some one 
faces in the mirror beneath us. To skate | had upset the Harvey’s sauce upon Nature’s 
backwards was a curious, wriggling, polyan- | tablecloth. You see the hob-nail of rustic 
gular feat, very fatiguing to the crural mus- | boyhood has visited this corner of it al- 
cles, and very liable to dash one into the po-| ready; and at early dawn, before the demon 
sition from which Mr. Thomas Sayers, that | of labor was awake, there was doubtless a 
modern Anteus, so often had occasion to | merry assemblage of villagers here, “ keep- 
rise during the late fight for the champion- | F ing the pot a bilin’, ” and gaining an appetite 
ship. Then what an “extraordinary compli- | all too big for the scanty pot w hich was bilin’ 
cation of straps, and pads to support the “for them at home. Who is the adventurous 
straps, were wont to be heaped about the spirit who first essays a piece of ice with 
foot, till the circulation was as effectually | deep water underneath it? Some such hero 
stopped as by a tourniquet, and the extrem- | is always found for the emergency as soon 
ities felt as if actually undergoing the oper- | as ever there is a chance that a given stream 
ation which that instrument implies. Un- | will bear; nay, even earlier still will fools 
der these disadvantages skating was by no | rush in where angels might fear to tread but 
means that graceful and “swanlike” art | for the wings with which they are popularly 
to which more recent improvements in the | furnished. I confess to a cowardice in this 
gear have elevated it. Gradually has the | respect myself, and despite of knowledge of 
whole length of the foot been ironshod, as | the great frost of last night, I am glad—and 
aforesaid, heel included. The old point at| so I dare say are you too—of the additional 
the toe, so sharp, so prominent, so beauti- | evidence of safety which these pioneering 
fully adapted for catching in stick, or “cat’s-| feet have left us. Let us essay an humble 
ice,” has been rounded, and after a few fool-| slide or two ourselves, before we are exalted 
ish by-plays of fashion in the shape of swan’s to the prouder eminence of our iron stilts : we 
heads and other vanities, has finally disap-| can’t hope to attain the speed or length of 
peared altogether, leaving the iron to end course of which our nail-bearing predeces- 
with the w ood like the ‘keel of a vessel. sors have left signs, but—there—I don’t 
The complication of straps has been simpli- think that was such a bad attempt, and I 
fied into one broad for the foot, and another challenge you to beat it. 
narrow for the instep; to the rejection of an’ What a singular attitude one has to com- 
absurd substitution of springs intended to’ pel one’s self into while boring a hole in the 
clutch the sole of the boot—a signal failure heel of one’s boot; and don’t you always 
in practice. And the heel of the iron has then wish that your knee-joint was inverted, 
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as in the hind-leg of quadrupeds? The 
wonder indeed is that nature has not so con- 
structed the knees of the Dutch or the 
Esquimaux, or other nations to whom skat- 
ing is a normal style of locomotion; and I 
think it not at all improbable that some fu- 
ture Franklin or McClintock in pursuit of 
an antarctic passage to the Otaheite Islands 
(which, as everybody knows, would be an 
incalculable advantage to British commerce), 
may discover such a race of men in the yet 
unexplored latitudes of the South Pole. 
There, I have finished mine, and am ready 
to lend a hand to yours. Up with your foot 
to the gimlet. Sing out if the iron enters 
into your sole. Nowa stamp before we fi- 
nally tighten the straps; and so we start fair 
together. 

That preliminary burst round the pool has 
stretched our legs and opened our pipes, and 
shown us that the best piece of ice lies just 
under those glorious dark Scotch firs at the 
other end. May I have the felicity of danc- 
ing a figure of 8 with you? Here we 
stand, vis-a-vis as for a Highland reel or an 
Irish jig. Collect your breath and steady 
your eye; and now we are off. That’s it; 
outside edge, first with right foot and then 


—yea, in the form of the squire and the 
Christmas party from the hall, disappointed 
of the meet of the East Bullfinshire, adver- 
tised for the Park Cover this morning on 
trust of open weather, and scorning, like 
true sportsmen as they are, so much as to 
look at a pheasant while there is the small- 
est relic of last week’s snow still lying in the 
preserves. We must needs go and welcome 
the lords of the soil to their own waters, 
and perhaps we of the cottage may be able 
to show them of the hall and castle a sport 
not very far inferior to those the loss of 
which they are even now lamenting. 

Here they come, ladies and all, with a 
regular camp-following of chairs and other 
useful paraphernalia. Not a bad idea that, 
too, to bring the old rocking-chair from the 
nursery —a firstrate extemporary sledge! 
Let me give one of you ladies a run while 
the gentlemen are getting themselves into 
their skates. She comes down to the invita- 
tion, the fairest and merriest of that goodly 
assemblage, a guest at the hall for many 
past weeks of dances and cheery Christmas 
meetings, in-doors and out; my partner in 
many—too many a valse; my laughing and 
interested companion for many—ah, too 





with left; in and out, and swaying with the 
stroke to this side and that like two pendu- 
lums ; and ever round and round ina double 
circle, scoring time upon the ice in the simili- | 
tude of an hour-glass, ourselves the aaied | 
flowing through it, as quickly, as noiselessly, 
and as punctually ; foot, arm, eye, and swing 
of body keeping true harmony to a sort of 
physical duet with a slight fugue in it, for I 
must be just an exact demi-semi-quaver be- 
fore you at the point of intersection, or a 
hideously discordant cadenza—of both per- 
formers—will be the immediate result. And 
so goes on our tournament—never say die; 
—let us see which of the two shall first begin | 
to describe his circles wide of the primal | 
mark, marring the symmetry of our numeral , 
—shall first “miss his tip,” and come up to 
the neck of our figure out of time, spoiling 
the harmony of our duet ;—shall first stag- 
ger, or trip, or grow wilder in his attitudes ; 
—all signs of approaching giddiness and 
windedness, and of victory to his antagonist. 
Bravo! * A drawn battle, I declare; for 
here, just in the nick of time to save either 
of two such heroes from owning a defeat, 
come Dei ex machind in the likeness of men, 


many—a mile of jolly winter walks and 
| ieee. Down she comes to the sleigh, timid 
| and hesitating, and begging not to be upset, 
‘but evidently trusting entirely nevertheless. 
Sit down; hold tight. Are you firm? Off 
we go, twice up and down the pool, and then 
stealing off up the narrow side stream where 
the supply of water comes in. Swiftly we 
wind on among the trees and shrubs, which 
dash past us at most exciting speed ;—riding 
on a railway-engine is nothing to this! Up 
from our very feet darts the snipe as we rush 
on, and the heron flaps heavily away before 
us. Is it only the exercise that makes my 
heart beat so? Is it only the air that gives 
such color to that cheek, such liquid lustre 
\to those deep blue eyes, as I lean—the bet- 
|ter to push, of course—far over the back of 
the chair, and gaze into her face, as we fly, 
at the closest and most irresistible proximity, 
cap-feather tickling brow, and flowing hair 
mingled with whisker. Oh, that this stream 
led on for leagues—for degrees of latitude 
—forever! Oh, to abscond thus, and rob 
the squire of his niece and his nursery-chair, 
and skate straight on to Arcadia, or Utopia, 
or the Enchanted Island, and never come 
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back again any more! Oh, for—but that 
confounded sudden turn of the stream has 
brought us back again into the pool; and 
Arcadia is further off than ever, and the in- 
quisitive eyes of broad and stern reality are 
staring at us from many a skating form. 
Yes, she tells them, she has had a delightful 
run, and it is so pretty up there. 

Cease, ye romantic visions; be still, my 
thumping heart! Away, with the rest of 
them into figures of 3, elongated yet 
again into cork-screws—into the wheeling 
circular swoops of the “* spread-eagle ”—into 
outside edge and inside edge, forwards and 
backwards—into jumping and spinning and 


balancing in every conceivable variety of | 


contortion; each vieing with the other in 
achieving inaccessible attitudes, and in de- 
scribing labyrinthine figures, to which not 
Euclid himself could discover any proper- 
ties to belong, general or specific. A great 
scene of swinging legs, and bodies oscillat- 
ing more or less steadily, and arms appar- 
ently leaning upon vacancy for support, and 
grasping wildly at nothing when they don’t 
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and four. Has any oneatennis-ball? Yes, 
here is one, and—hurrah! now for hockey! 
We are about forty; let us range ourselves, 
twenty on a side. That will do. Now we 
take the pool lengthways, and have a clear 
course of about a quarter of a mile, each 
side owning a narrow space, marked off at 
one end, as its goal. The squire starts the 
ball in the centre, and we plunge at once in 
medius res of the finest and most exciting 
game—except perhaps its kinsman, football 
—that England, the nursery of athletic 
| sports, ever produced. See the ball skim 
along, drawing its human train, comet-like, 
in a stream behind it—a very small nucleus 
for so large a nebula. Now, a blow in the 
other direction, and an instant wheel of the 
whole body of pursuers, like a flight of pig- 
eons at a gun-report, turning so simulta- 
neously as to make you wink, as when one 
moves the bars of a Venetian blind. Anon 
it becomes jammed up in a dense crowd, and 
seems not likely to get out again immedi- 
ately, and the crushing, and shouting, and 
rattling of sticks, grow madder and madder. 





find it. Surely, a casual visitor from the | Suddenly it emerges at an unexpected cor- 
tropics would think he witnessed the play- | ner, like a fox from a cover, and with loud 
ground of a lunatic asylum, or at best, in | view-halloos we are after it again. Now see 
default of visible purpose to which to assign | the mob condense again, and three or four 
our vagaries, would suppose us conspiring | are down ina striving heap with the ball 
to underneath them. Hark! crack goes the 
“ Put forth a charm lice: I thought a few square yards could 

Of woven paces and of waving hands,” jhardly bear all that accumulated weight. 

or celebrating some other extraordinary | See the crowd bound open as though a shell 
heathen superstition, to which the dancing had burst within it, radiating far out in all 
dervishes would be a mere nothing in point directions, like a rallying square breaking 
of absurdity. Here, again, appears our doe- up again into skirmishers. All right: no- 





tor, of the excitable thermometer, probably 
on the Iook-out for an accident, but much 
more likely to present such a catastrophe in 
his own person, for his capers are of the 
most spasmodic and involuntary description, 
and leave him oftener prostrate than perpen- 
dicular ; till it is sympathetically inquired 
of him by a bystanding youth, whether he 
had not better go home and get his skates 
rough-shod, which methinks is no bad quip 
for a youngster, considering our distance 
from the Serpentine. 

How crowded the pool has become in the 
last half-hour! The good citizens of Trot- 
borough, and the lads of the celebrated gram- 
mar school of that town have gleaned tid- 
ings of the good ice to be found here, and 
are dropping in fast in eager groups of three 


body is in; but that spot must be avoided 
as dangerous henceforth. On again! not 
one goal yet. We begin to discover our 
champions, and to applaud them lustily as 
feat after feat gives advantage to either 
party. Look at that cunning little fellow 
_“teedling ” the ball neatly in and out of the 
crowd, and disappointing one opponent after 
another of the expected blow. Watch that 
slim young acrobat from the school—their 
captain of eleven for a hundred pounds— 
whose thin stick invariably, if it can get the 
chance, stops the ball in mid-air, high over 
his head or far out at arm’s length. What 
an eye he must have got! is he ‘not a pre- 
destined queen’s prizeman at Wimbledon ? 
The doctor, too, is again in full force here, 
, with a speciality for getting into everybody’s 
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way, and being propelled violently out of it. | 
See him now, after a fearful crash, rolling | 
over and over with the unfortunate Captain | 
Sbiskitz, of Tynck-an-Ister, a distinguished 
refugee staying at the hall, whose very un- 
deceptive wig has parted company with his 
head, and whose black—nay, purple—whis- 
kers and moustache resume their natural 
gray under the influence of a fine hair-pow- 
der of pulverized ice. But nobody heeds 
their woes: the pace is too good to inquire. 
Are we not even now driven to our last en- 
trenchment, yea, even to our very goal-keep- 
ers? And is there not a desperate hand-to- 
hand fight in the actual gate of the citadel ? 
Ha! famously done: that well-timed tap 
has carried the war back into the heart of 
enemy’s country. It is Inkermann again, 
and the besiegers are in turn the besieged. 
Good, squire! Bravo, young captain of the 
school! Nearer he fights and nearer ;— 
there is only one more champion left them 
to be encountered and passed. A sharp col- 
lision and a recoiling fall to both heroes, and 
the ball rolls gently between the goal-marks. 
First game to our side. 

What a jolly, hearty, thoroughly English 
scene! Yes, thoroughly English, to the to- 
tal exclusion even of Scotch claims. When 
was ever an equal company of that stolid, 
calculating race known to disport itself with 
one-quarter of the noise and energy, and 
racy animal enjoyment, which are rampant 
here? With all his immense advantages of 
broader lake and harder winter, what is our 
northern brother’s treatment of ice? The 
magnificent sheet of glass covering his loch 
is, for all purposes of hard exercise and phys- 
ical enjoyment, entirely lost upon him; he 
heeds it no more than the Cornish fisherman 
in pursuit of the little pilchard heeds some 
gigantic dog-fish which finds its way into 
its meshes. A small oblong space, exactly 
twenty-five yards by ten, marked off at one 
corner of the loch, or even—more churlish 
still--a ditch of the required dimensions, 
which he has hewn laboriously for himself 
close by, ready to be frozen in due season— 
this is the fish for hig net; within these ar- 
bitrary limits is concentrated his every idea 
of glacial enjoyment. Give him but with it 
a few rounded and polished stones with me- 
tallic handles, and there is all the advantage 
that he will care to take of Nature’s wintry 
bounty. For Curling is a Scotchman’s high- 
est ideal of excitement. 
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Our game of bowls is a stupid, lazy, not 
very manly game, good only as one in which 
ladies can join, or in the very most languid 
and overpowering of Julydays. But to give 
up one’s necessary exercise in winter—nay, 
more, such great fun as skating is giving us 
to-day—for what is but bowls adapted toa 
slippery surface; to reduce and constrain 
the natural strength of the arm into propel- 
ling for a few yards only a lump which a child 
could make to slide four or five times the 
distance, perverting the very end and object 
of open-air amusements, which I take to be 
an increase of strength, local or general, 
muscular or constitutional ; to stand by and 
watch the course of a stone, wrapped up the 
while in voluminous plaids and pendant In- 
verness inventions, gaining therefrom an 
unwholesome external warmth in place of * 
that glowing expansion of the internal vital 
heat which strong exercise induces, and 
smothering the fire of life into dull embers 
with woollen curfews, instead of fanning it 
into a bright, brisk flame with air and free 
vent and exciting motion; and all this in 
glorious, dry, bracing weather, which regu- 
larly pushes you from your footsteps, and 
gives a new spring to every thew and sinew 
of the body; in pure air which seems to 
bathe and wash you inside and outside, as 
you dash full against it with breast and 
face ;—what English nature could endure 
this? And should not the nature which can 
endure it, among such glorious opportuni- 
ties of better things, be condemned to the 
atmosphere of Beeotia or Thames Street, as 
an unfit denizen of its native moors and 
lochs and mountains ? 

What is it in the Scotch nature so diamet- 
rically opposite to ours? I grant you that 
your Highlander is a fine active fellow, 
ready to take his thirty-mile trot over the 
mountains, and delighting in “ putting” the 
heaviest weights, in foot-races, in dancing 
you down at a reel, and other feats of 
strength and agility. I give you in the 
Highlander, he is a fine fellow. But your 
Lowlander! We have seen his winter’s sum- 
mum bonum, what doth he in the summer? 
He taketh with him seven other spirits more 
gloomy than himself, and they lounge to the 
nearest ‘‘ Links,” to some fine open heath or 
tract of moorland, again suggestive of activ- 
ity and spacious roaming, as one would sup- 
pose, to the very deadest soul. But not to 
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them ; oh dear,no! Each bears a little ball 


and a little curved stick, and they make, or or hearing understand. No, it is hopeless ; 


find made, a series of little holes in the 
ground, and then, with the little stick each 
in turn hits the little ball several blows, 
harder at first and* gradually softer, till it is 
safe in the little hole, and then—does it 
again! And this is Golfing, and Golfing and 
Curling are the two national games of Scot- 
- land, which have their clubs, and matches, 
and champions, and their crowds of betting 
spectators, and their great popular excite- 
ment, just as cricket, and foot-ball, and row- 
ing, and such athleticisms have in England. 
Did you ever see a Lowlander run? Ihave 
at different times spent many months in the 
Lowlands, and I cannot recall that I ever 
did. Did you ever see him laugh? I have 
. 
seen him grin, and chuckle, and sneer, but 
laugh—never. I should as soon expect to 
hear a Hottentot with the whooping-cough ! 

What is it that produces this want of 
heartiness and cheer in the Scotch charac- 
ter? Is it oats? I incline to think it is. 
To be sure oats are popularly supposed to 
have a very opposite effect upon horses, but 
then they form a hilarious and nutritive 
viand as compared to grass, the staple of 
equine diet, though scarcely so to flesh or 
even to wheat. It may be urged, too, that 
the human consumption of the grain in ques- 
tion is very much diminished in Scotland in 
these latter days of civilization ; but it is not 
in a generation that national peculiarities are 
formed and a national character acquired ; 
and I think that these idiosyncrasies of the 
present race of Scotchmen may be fairly at- 
tributed, in part, to the stronger avenivorous 
propensities of their forefathers. 

But what is the crowd and excitement in 
that corner of the pool? Come up and see. 
Some thing under the ice—a duck. Poor 
wretch ;—benevolent man, to alleviate its 
wintry woes, has broken it a hole down to 
its favorite element, but not content with 
that moderate concession to its nature, it 
must needs go the entire duck, and take to 
diving, and has of course missed the hole in 
coming up again. Quick! seize that stone 
and break another hole over its head. No, 
the ice is too thick. Again, again ;—it is 
through at last, but the duck is far away by 
this time. What can be done for it? One 
finds one’s self calling “here, here,” and 
tempting it towards the hole with gestures, 





as one would a dog, as though it could hear, 


the duck must drown. Look at the poor 
thing’s frantic and puzzled efforts to break 
through what it can see through so clearly, 
as it takes fresh dives, and returns to charge 
the invisible barrier with new force, like a 
bumble-bee at a pane of glass. How it 
must be hurting its unfortunate head, a very 
tender battering-ram for so hard a prison 
wall. If it would only stun itself outright I 
think it would best be consulting its own 
miserable interests. Ah! come away, it is 
bad to see prolonged agony when one can 
neither save nor kill. Yes, my good woman, 
your duck is lost,—no, not entirely lost to 
you either, let us hope, for drowning cannot 
injure it for culinary purposes, and there it 
will stay till the thaw, embalmed in the ice, 
like a fly preserved in amber. Your bread 
is but cast upon the waters ; you will find it 
after many days. 

What should you or I do, friend, were we 
as this duck? Can you imagine a more hor- 
rible death—a more awful despair till the 
death came? To be swimming for life, 
where life cannot be. To see the very air 
for which you are gasping only three inches 
from your lips, but hopeless of reaching it— 
a Tantalus with the elements reversed. To 
see the world above—the warm sun—friends 
eager to help you—nothing visible to pre- 
vent your stretching out your hand and be- 
ing safe; but as surely drowning as though 
an Atlantic rolled over you. Would one lie 
still and despair, or would one struggle on 
and fight and hope against hope? Would 
any presence of mind at all be left in that 
dreadful moment? The duck seemed to 
have none, and how should we keep any, 
whose nature boasts but a very small share 
of the amphibious? Had I any, I think I 
should swim to the nearest bank, or to some 
known shallow, and there with feet on the 
ground try to heave a hole in the ice by 
main strength of shoulder ; for one could be 
a very Atlas in such an emergency. If that 
failed, I hope consciousness would fail with 
it. A grave of water and a tombstone of 
ice would be one’s remaining portion in this 
world. 

Just look at the ladies, though! What 
sudden impulse has moved them to walk out 
to us, and right across that broken place 
where everybody fell down just now? We 
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must stop them at once, or they will all be | danger of my not doing that; crabs’ claws 


in the water. 
your loudest: but they can’t hear it above 
the noise of the hockey-players. I must 


Shout with me—once more, “are nothing to my hands now, the only parts 


of me, except the head, not numbed beyond 


/sensation. I manage to weave my arm in 


skate straight to them across the weak ice, |and out of the ladder, and it would take a 
there’s no time to go round. There I go; 1 | good many wild horses to drag me off it. 


am in, of course ; but never mind, they see 
me, and hurry back to land. All but one; 
—well, there are feeling and courage to be 
noted down in addition to all those other 
charms which I know so wellalready. There 
she stands, brave girl, pale and determined, 
treading cautiously onwards, with parasol 
outstretched towards me, really under the 
impression that she can save me so, and cer- 
tainly ready to try it at all risks. No, go 
back, Edith (by Jove! I’ve called her by her 
Christian name), please go back ; I am in no 
danger, and you will break the ice afresh 
and fall in yourself. A loud crack convinces 
her, and she retires. 

I shall soon be out ; it is only to raise my- 
self on to the surface, and then crawl away. 
No, that wont do, though ; when I throw my 
weight upon it, it breaks up into little 
islands too small to support me, and I am 
obliged to swim on to the nearest point of 
continent, and swimming in skates is not 
easy, with the flat of one’s sole fined off into 
a point, and giving the feeling as of one that 
beateth the air. There is no help for it; I 
must hang on here till I am helped out. 
What hard work it is holding on with this 
heavy coat soaked through, and how very 
cold I begin to feel. I wish they would 
make haste with that ladder which they are 
preparing so elaborately ; what a century they 
take in tying that rope toit. It would sound 
cowardly to shout to them to make haste, 
but Iam as heavy as a megatherium now, and 
my arms are getting numbed and losing all 
their strength. Yes, I am really letting my- 
self gradually sink ; I can only just keep my 
chin out of water now; I feel as if I had no 
legs at all, nothing but a sort of dull pain 
hanging down under me in the water ; surely, 
there are no sharks in the squire’s pool! 
What, the rope unfastened again? Make 
haste, make haste, I can’t hold on much 
longer! There, I knew I should set the 
ladies screaming if I called out. Now it 
comes ; how slowly they push it; it really 


|Now pull. I revive to a recollection that I 
have ribs, by feeling them nearly stove in as 
the ice bumps and breaks against the ladder 
and me. At last it is firm, and I am out of 
water, and safe. Can I walk? No, I must 
still bear comparison with the same shell- 
fish, and elsewhere than in the hands. Now 
I begin to feel that I don’t terminate ab- 
ruptly at the waist; and now I can stand. 
Help me home, will you? like a good fellow. 
I shall be better presently ; only make me 
run, and I shall soon be able to walk. I'll 
thank you, squire, and all the rest of you 
when I am warmer and drier. 

Who is it that throws her shawl over my 
shoulders as I stagger off, and tells me— 
with a break in her voice—that I look like 
Mr. Pickwick? And why do I feel so sud- 
denly warmer, and more equal to the run 
homewards, in spite of being by this time 
encased ina panoply of icy armor, as stiff 
and unmanageable as the full morning-dress 
of a walking advertiser? I don’t think I 
shall catch cold after that warm retreating 
glance. However, fortunately our cottage 
is not far off. John, bring up the brandy 
bottle, and all the hot water in the house, 
and put my bath as close as possible to the 
fire. And so gradually ceases a species of 
delirium tremens which has seized my lower 
jaw, under the influence of specifics, one of 
which at least is unusual for that complaint; 
and I sit and acquire unto myself caloric, 
internal and external, finally expelling any 
possible lingering chill with that unfailing 
panacea for the woes of man—a pipe. Well, 
it is worth while to have been chilled through 
and through for the pleasure of being thawed 
through and through after it; the sort of 
pleasure which I should think a tree must 
feel when spring comes and it begins to 
grow again. 

What a delusion is the common belief that. 
when one is in danger all the salient events 
of one’s past life run through the memory in 





a few seconds? That one thinks very fast 


wont be in time. Faster, faster! Ah—h! | just then is perfectly true, but from my ex- 


I clutch it at last, eagerly as the proverbial 
straw. Hold tight, some one says ; yes, no 


\perience lately gained, it seems to be not 
,the memory but the inventive faculty that 
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is employed, the mind being entirely occu-| thereon, holding one another by the hand; 
pied with revolving all the various schemes in going so fast, sometime they all fall downe 





of escape, possible and impossible. I admit | 
that as I hung on to the floor of ice, like the 
cherubim in Raphael’s pictures (and with | 
just as much consciousness of lower extrem- | 
ities), there was one thought based upon the | 
past, not occupying any distinct place in the | 
order of thoughts, but floating about inde- | 
pendently like a tune, and mixing itself with | 
them all—the thought of Edith, with her | 
ordinary gentleness and timidity, and her | 
wonderful pluck in emergency. But with | 
such an exception of a powerful impression | 
able to force its way in against the strongest 
instinct of human nature, it seems to me 
that it is not till one is quite safe again, and 
the engrossing instinct has fulfilled its mis- 
sion and is gone, that that flood of recollec- 
tions, of which people talk, dashes into the 
void. Then all one’s various ties to life 
pass before the mind with wonderful quick- 
ness, mixed with involuntary speculations 
as to the results probable if they had been 
suddenly snapped. It is this overwhelming 
sense of all that one has escaped, oftener, I 
take it, than any physical weakness from 
over-exertion, that makes many a strong 
mind reel, and many a strong body faint, 
after danger. No one ever faints during 
danger, except from the accident of concom- 
itant pain; the mind is a great deal better 
occupied. But I don’t mind confessing now, 
that about what time the necessity for physi- 
cal swimming ceased, a strong inclination for 
a mental process of the same name and nature 
’ began; and that it was only a strong sense 
of the ridiculousness of the proceeding that 
enabled me successfully to resist it. 

Now reach down that venerable folio from 
the shelf, and let quaint naive old Stow tell 
us how his generation disported itself on 
ice, and how skates were made before iron 
had achieved its present adaptability to all 
the wants of man. His account is, you will 
see, a translation from the Latin of Fitzher- 
bert. 

“When that great Moorish Lake at the 
North part of the City wall is frozen over, 
great companies of young men goe to sport 
upon the yce, then fetching a runne, and 
setting their feet at a distance, and placing 
their bodies sidewise, they slide a great 
way. Others take heapes of yce, as if it 
were great Mil-stones, and make seats; 





many going before, draw him that. sits 


together ; some are better practised to the 
yee, and binde to their shooes, Bones, as the 
egs of some beasts, and hold Stakes in their 
hands, headed with sharp yron, which some- 
times they strike against the yce; and these 
men goe on with such speed, as doth a Bird 
in the Aire, or Darts shot from some war- 
like Engine: sometime two men set them- 
selves at a distance, and runne one against 
another, as it were at tilt, with these Stakes, 
wherewith one or both parties are throwne 


| downe, not without some hurt to their bodies; 


and after their fall, by reason of the violent 
motion, are carried a good distance one 
from another; and wheresoever the yce doth 
touch their head, it rubs off the skin and 
bruiseth it: (totwm decorticat, Fitzh!) and 
if one fall upon his leg or his arme, it is 
usually broken: But young men being 
greedy of honour, and desirous of victory, 
doe thus exercise themselves in counterfeit 
battels, that they may beare the brunt more 
strongly, when they come to it in good 
earnest.* 

How thoroughly the fine old fellow un- 
derstands the object of athletic sports, which 
I rejoice to see at last beginning to be ap- 
preciated again in our own day. And isn’t 
his idea of the correct attitude for sliding 
delightful, and the sang-froid with which 
he talks of a flayed face or a broken leg! 
I wonder if any museum preserves a speci- 
men of those bone skates, and how they 
were fastened to the shoe: the conventional 
spike must have been an impossible adjunct, 
and tight binding the only means of cohe- 
sion; even as I have seen the present rep- 
resentatives of Uncas and Chingachgook 
carefully hammer the spikes and screws out 
of modern skates, and then strapping them 
under moccasins little thicker than the cover 
of Fraser’s Magazine, scud lustily over their 
frozen lakes. But of course an outside edge 
or any of the elegances of skating are be- 
yond the power of gear so ill-secured, and 
even a sharp turn would have a strong ten- 
dency to reverse the relative positions of 
skate and foot, to their mutual disadvan- 
tage. 

It was dusk when we left the pool, and it 
is quite dark now; and here come home all 
the rest, hurrying in from a snow-storm 
which has considerately postponed till now 
the rites of sepulture which it has long been 


* The Survey of London. By John Stow. Page 
713. Ed. 1633. 
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meditating for our ice, and permitted it as 
long a life, and eke as merry, as it conven- 
iently could. No more skating while this 
frost lasts; and the myrmidons of the 
squire’s ice-carts, whom I spied lurking in 
ambush behind the trees as we came away, 
may now wreak their mischief on the pool 
without drawing down our to-morrow’s mali- 
sons on their heads. Needs not to tell of 
the special messenger from the Hall, with a 
round-robin of thanks from all the ladies for 
their safety, the said bird professing to be 
the first instalment only. Less need still to 
tell of the other and weaker attempt at 
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| thanks carried back by the messenger as 
| his “return fare,” which is neither round 
“nor a robin; indeed what robin—or what 
nightingale—could worthily sing of the kind- 
ness and bravery to which it is therein al- 
luded. 
| Well, I must say that I feel most volup- 
| tuously comfortable, and have a huge appe- 
tite for dinner. And don’t you find yourself 
_a healthier and a happier man, and see cause 
|to bless me for forcibly abducting you to air 
and exercise, from your miserable scheme 
of wasting this glorious day in peevish 
pokings of the fire, and helpless shiverings 
, over the newspaper ? T. G. F. 





“ TO WHOM MUCH IS GIVEN.”—I have seen 
Laura Bridgman, whom God sent into this 
world without sight, hearing, or the power of 
specch. She could see nothing, hear nothing, 
ask nothing. ‘To her the very thunder has ever 
been silence, and the sun blackness. The tips 
of her fingers and the palms of her hands have 
been her eyes and tongue. Yet that poor sickly 
girl knows much of the earth, and language, 
and numbers ; of human relationships and pas- 
sions ; of what is, has been, shall be, should be; 
of sin, and death, and hell ; of God, and Christ, 
and heaven. And all this has gone through the 
poor child’s slender fingers, darkly feeling the 
fingers of another; and thus she tells her hopes, 
and fears, and sorrows. And if she, groping so 
blindly for the Saviour, finds him, and rests her 
weak hands on his lowly head,—that blessed 
head which bows lowly enough even for this,— 
oh, how will she rise up in judgment (Matt. xii. 
41, 42) and condemn with utter overwhelming, 
you, O sinners ! upon whose soul every sense is 
pouring the knowledge of God, while your eyes 
read his holy word, and your ears hear, a thou- 
sand times over, these tidings of great joy,— 
even the glorious gospel of the blessed God! 
(1 Tim i. 11.)—Dr. Hoge. 





THE PELICAN FLAG. 
Fiiné to the Southern wind 
The banner with its type of motherhood ; 
Home, hearth, and friends within its folds we 
bind 
In one strong, mighty cord of brotherhood. 


Waft it, O Southern breeze ! 
To the deep measure of true patriot songs, 
And bid our sunny land and surging seas 
Swell the war chorus of a people’s wrongs. 


Kiss it, O Southern sun ! 
With the life-kiss which thrilled the desert 
stone, 


And let prophetic murmurs from it won, 
Nerve brave, high souls to stern, heroic tone. 


Guard it, O Southern heart ! 
As the dear love-light of each home and 
hearth ; 
A mystic strength the ruby drops impart 
To him who battles for his natal earth. 


From deepest trance we rise ; 

No need to ask the watchman of the night, 
The lurid gleam within yon eastern skies 

Is no true harbinger of morning light ! 


Yet bright enough to mark 
Records of broken trust, and traitorous deed, 
To watch the dragon’s teeth, sown thro’ the 
dark— 
To meet the sprouting of the cursed seed. 


And with no craven fears, 
But in the calm, proud majesty of right— 
No dastard brood the Southern mother rears— 
To quail before the Hydra in its might. 


Fling the loved banner forth 
To the bright baptism of the sun and sky ; 
Waft in its folds the deep and solemn oath 
To guard our hearths, or for their warm light 
die. 
O God of battles, hear ! 
In this enforced, most unrighteous strife, 
Raise up some leader who, with deeds of cheer, 
Shail win our Pelican’s prouder life— 
Win it ’midst war’s alarms, 
Where the rich heart-tide pours like summer 
rain, 
High o’er the dying sighs—the clang of arms— 
Those patriot sighs shall breathe one deep 
amen! 
And blest by woman’s prayers, 
And by men’s vows, and children’s hopeful 


love, 
Float forth, O banner, till our mother wears 
The cloudless radiance of her sky above ! 





—New Orleans Sunday Delta. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 

1. The Natural History of Dogs. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Charles Hamilton Smith. 
(Naturalist’s Library.) 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1839. 

2. Choice Notes from “ Notes and Queries :” 
Folk-lore. , London, 1859. 

‘On n’a dans la vie qu’un chien,” writes 
M. Alphonse Karr, “comme on n’a qu’un 
amour.” ‘Those who are sufficiently har- 
dened to dispute the second proposition will 
probably extend their scepticism to the first ; 
but there is a sense in which it is undoubt- 
edly true that a man may have but one dog 
belonging to him, although he must per- 
haps, first of all, become a hero. Sir Tris- 
trem may have possessed many a “ good 
greyhound” besides Hodain ; but only Ho- 
dain’s name has floated down the stream of 
tradition and romance in close association 
with that of his master. The canine “ fol- 
lowing ” of Sir Walter Scott was throughout 
his life an extensive one. The names of 
many good creatures are preserved in Lock- 
hart’s delightful pages ; but it is only Maida 
whose figure is really familiar to us, and 
who, “ der leiblung hund von Walter Scott,” 
appears on the lids of German snuff-boxes, 
and on the image-trays of wandering Ital- 
ians. Certain dogs are thus raised into ce- 
lebrity by the side of their masters; and a 
long catalogue of such canine worthies might 
easily be recorded, whose merits appear to 
us to have been somewhat neglected, and to 
whom we propose to dedicate our present 
labors. Numberless are the excellent and 
virtuous animals whose good deeds are cel- 
ebrated in collections of canine anecdotes, 
and in essays on canine instinct. We say 
not a word in their dispraise. They may 
possibly have been better members of so- 
ciety than many of the dogs whose names 
have been sung by poets and recorded in 
history; but with them we are little con- 
cerned at present.’ The wheel of fortune 
may be as capricious in its revolutions, and 
the trump of fame send forth its blasts with 
as-uncertain justice in the world of canine 
society, as in that of mortal men. Dogs, 
like their masters, may sometimes be ele- 
vated into heroes with but slender reason. 
Many a terrier and many a hound whose 
lives are passed in obscure retirement may 
be as worthy as Bran or Hodain :— 


“We trust we have within this realm 
Five hundred good as they ;” 
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but “carent vate sacro.” No poet has sung 
them, and no historian has chronicled their 
deeds. Their virtue must remain its own 
reward. Our business is with those dogs 
who, with whatever justice, have attained 
the summit of renown; though we propose, 
whilst glancing on our way at the history of 
the race—a subject which has been labori- 
ously discussed by Colonel Hamilton Smith 
in the book whose title is placed at the head 
of this article—to dwell at greater length on 
what in effect is too closely connected with 
that history to be altogether separated from 
it—-the position of the canine race in the 
mysterious world of “ folk-lore.” 

Whilst animals “ fere nature ”—the true 
“‘ wild deer” of forest and mountain—take 
their places in this shadowy region in ac- 
cordance with their most conspicuous quali- 
ties, and are represented as either entirely 
good or entirely bad—ill-omened or the re- 
verse—it is remarkable that the domesti- 
cated animals, and especially the horse and 
the dog, which, in all ages, have been the 
close companions of man, are made, both in 
legend and romance, to partake as it were 
of the mixed nature of man himself, and 
appear sometimes in close connection with 
the hosts of evil, and at others, not less éon- 
spicuously, as supporters of all that is good. 
Between such a demon steed as carried off 
the Witch of Berkeley, and the snow-white 
charger on which St. Iago sometimes ap- 
peared at the head of the Spanish chivalry, 
it would not be difficult to trace the con- 
necting links of a long chain, toward the 
centre of which we should place the Phouka 
of Ireland—the sea-horse, half-mischievous, 
half-playful, occupying the same place in 
animal folk-lore that the mischievous elves 
themselves do in the world of spirits. In 
the same manner the cat descends from the 
Egyptian divinity—the moon-eyed Pasht or 
Bubastis, through the ingenious friend of 
M. de Carabas, and the worthy companion 
of Whittington, to Ruterkin—the sable fa- 
miliar who disported himself among the 
strawberry-beds of old Agnes Flower, the 
famous witch of Suffolk. But as, of all do- 
mestic animals, the dog has always been 
most closely the friend and companion of 
man, it is in his history, and in the folk-lore 
connected with him, that the greatest varia- 
tions occur, and that the two characters may 
be most distinctly traced. 
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Throughout the East, where the dog wan- 


name has been a term of reproach from very 
early, if not the earliest, times. We are all 
familiar with this application of it in the 
sacred writings; in which, indeed, the dog 
is always regarded as an animal mysteri- 
ously unclean. The worst points of canine 
nature are brought into strong relief among 
the packs of gaunt, wolf-like hounds which 
prowl through the streets and under the 
walls of every Eastern city, and “ make 
night hideous” with their howling. Thus 
encountered, the dog is in truth no very at- 
tractive creature; and seems fully entitled 
to the unenviable position he occupies in 
Oriental metaphor. Yet the nobler quali- 
ties of the dog—his fidelity and sagacity— 
must have been recognized from the first. 


In all the Indo-European languages, his 


name, like those of the cow, the sheep, and 
the horse, belongs to the most primitive class 
of roots; a sufficient proof that he must have 
been one of the domesticated animals of the 
great Aryan family in that primeval period 
before the dispersion of its several branches, 
and the consequent formation of new dia- 
lects. There is, indeed, one very ancient 
story which occurs under slightly varying 
forms in the folk-lore of the most widely 
separated countries and races, and which, 
in all probability, belonged in its original 
shape to the same remote period. This is 
the story which, in its Welsh version, re- 
cords the services and unhappy end of the 
faithful hound Gelert; whose last ‘* bed ”— 
“beth Gelert”—may be seen in the shave 
of a long green mound by the traveller who 
descends the vale of Gwynant in Caernar- 





own life falls a sacrifice to his fidelity, is an 
ders in troops, neglected and savage, his 


otter: in the Pancha-Tantra, a magnouete.* 
With a passing recognition of Gelert, there- 
fore, as one of the best and worthiest of his 
race, we must be content to find our earliest 
proof that canine merit and canine society 
were duly appreciated in the East, in those 
models of favorite dogs—the ancient pets 
of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon—which are 
frequently brought to light during the ex- 
cavations of the Assyrian palaces. Some 
of these from the hunting-palace of Esar- 
haddon at Nineveh may be seen in the Brit- 
ish Museum; and show us a large-headed 
dog of the St. Bernard character, with the 
tail curled upwards over its back. A collar 
of leaves, or of leather or metal wrought into 
the form of leaves, is sometimes about the 
neck; and the name of the dog, generally a 
word indicative of its hunting prowess, is 
inscribed on the model. Such were the old- 
world hounds whom the king delighted to 
honor: the earliest existing illustrations of 
canine favoritism; unless, indeed, we are 
prepared to accept as a portrait of a still 
more primitive pet the rough Isle of Skye 
terrier which lies curled up at the feet of 
Adam and Eve in Breughel’s delightful rep- 
resentation of Paradise, now in the Acad- 
emy at Brussels. 

The contrast between ancient Egypt, where 
the dog was everywhere admitted as a house- 
hold companion, and modern, where the Mos- 
lem prejudice against him is in full opera- 
tion, and where to salute your enemy as “a 
Jew’s dog,” the lowest canine caste, is the 
very climax of insult, is sufficiently marked. 
But eventhe Mahometans, whilst they shrink 
from his touch as defilement, are compelled 


vonshire. Mr. Dasent, in the very inter- | to recognize the courage and fidelity of the 
esting introduction prefixed to his collection | dog. He, moreover, is lifted into the region 


of Norse legends, has pointed out (as, in- 


of the supernatural by no less an authority 


deed, Douce in his Shakspearian notes had |than the Koran. Three animals, and only 


done before him) the great antiquity of the | 


story of Gelert; and has traced it upwards 
through the Latin ‘‘Gesta Remanorum,” 
the Arabic original of the “Seven Wise 
Masters,” and Bidpais’ fables, to the Hito- 
padesa and the Pancha-Tantra. We fear, 
however, that it is not possible to insist on 
this story in proof of the primitive recogni- 
tion of canine virtue; since, although a dog 
is its hero in all its western forms, he is not 
found in the two most ancient versions. In 
the Hitopadesa, the infant’s guardian, whose 





three, are admitted to share the joys and 
the repose of Mahomet’s paradise: — the 
camel on which the Prophet rode during his 
famous flight from Mecca; the ass of Ba- 
laam; and Kitmer, the dog of the Seven 
Sleepers, who with his masters entered the 
cave in which year after year they lay wrapped 

* It should be remarked that, in both these ver- 
sions of the story, the assailant of the child is a 
serpent: in the Welsh legend it is a wolf which is 
destroyed by Gelert. ‘The primitive story has thus 


been fully adapted to the condition of the country 
in which it is found. 
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in mysterious slumber, who fell asleep with | ture steppes of Central Asia; and Evliya 
them, and who, with them, was at last raised Effendi, the Turkish traveller of the seven- 
to receive the reward of his care and fidel-| teenth century, asserts that, in the three 
ity. The Mahometan legend asserts* that, | days’ procession of trades which passed be- 
as the seven youths were on their way to | fore the Sultan at Constantinople, Kitmer’s 
the cavern in which they intended to take representatives, “ of the size of asses, and 
refuge from their heathen persecutor, they | fierce as lions from Africa,” were led along 
passed Kitmer, and attempted to drive him | “in double or triple chains,” covered with 
away; upon which “God caused him to trappings of rich cloth, and wearing silver 
speak: and he said, ‘I love rat wort a a * rere coe, Boe sanl 
dear unto God; go to sleep, therefore, and | says Evliya, “ not only the wolves which en- 
I will guard you.” So Kitmer “ stretched ter the stables and folds, but dragons also 
forth his forelegs in the mouth of the cave,”|.. . they go into the fire... and chase 
and during his sleep of three hundred years | the eagle in the air, and the crocodile in the 
turned himself from side to side like his| river. They perform every thing they are 
masters, “lest their lying so long on the| told to perform; and if bid to do so, will 
ground any a their flesh.” sed poe pi = from cee 
utmost stretch of covetousness is expressed | stout a fellow he may be. e shep- 
in the East by a saying that the miser “ would | herds,” he concludes, “look on them as 
“i throw « _ to the dog of the “sa | = ns ge gpa = “tf ed 
eepers ;” whose name, written on letters; object to eat out o e same dish Wl 
which have to cross the sea, acts as a talis- | them.” * 
man to preserve them from miscarriage.| ‘The Greeks,” says Mr. Ruskin, in his 
special rewards prepared for Kitmer | most recent volume, ‘seem hardly to have 
ll iediee a oe Prophet tei | done justice to the dog. My xr re de in the 
nately not recorded; but it is satisfactory to | entire Odyssey is diminished because Ulysses 
know that this good creature, before disap- | gives not a word of kindness nor of regret 
pearing from the region of middle earth, had | to Argus.” Not a word: but had the inge- 
taken measures for leaving a progeny be-| nious author of “ Modern Painters ” forgot- 
hind him, by which his size and his virtues are | ten what he did give him ? — 
still represented. According to Turkish tra- a 
dition, Kitmer was a “ Samsun,” er shep- 
herd’s dog, as large as an ass. His direct 
descendants are greatly prized by the wan- 
dering races of Turkestan and the great pas- 


. aitip 6 vocow iddv dropopgato 
caxpu 
Peia Aadov Etuauv.. . 
‘Odysseus saw, and turned aside 
To wipe away the tear ; 
From Eumezus he chose his grief to 
mde, 02° 9 





* Koran, chap. xviii. “ The Cave.’? The Chris- 
tian tradition, from which Mahomet borrowed 





his version, will be found, with some very graphic 
details in the “Aurea Legenda” of Jacques de 
Voraigne. According to it, the sleepers were 
Christian youths of Ephesus, who fled to the cave 
to avoid the persecution of the Emperor Decius. 
Their dog is a purely Arabian addition. It is per- 


haps worth remarking that another tradition of by Eumeus. 


Ephesus asserted that St. John the Evangelist, who 
was buried there, was only asleep in the tomb 
which he had prepared for himself; and that the 
earth above his grave moved with his respiration. 
(Augustine, Tract. in Joann.) 

The story of the Seven Sleepers was localized in 
more than one country. Paul the Deacon (de Ges- | 
tis Langobard. i. 4) asserts that the “ Seven Sleep- | 
ers of Germany”? lie in a cave under a lofty rock | 
on the sea-shore. Their dress is Roman, and con- 
tineus uninjured by time. The arms and hands 
of one who wished to steal their clothes withered 
away. (So the Caliph Moawiyah sent men into 
the cave at Ephesus who were struck dead by a 
burning wind.) “ Fortasse,’” concludes Paulus 
Diaconus, “ horum quandoque (quia non aliter nisi 
Christiani esse putantur), gentes ille predicatione 
salvandze sunt.’’ 


| The pathos of the scene is, in our judgment, 
| greatly deepened by the fact that Odysseus 
could not possibly give his well-remembered 
hound “ a word of kindness or regret,” with- 
‘out the risk of his own instant recognition 
There is no “ chose to hide” 
in the original. The son of Laertes had, 
_in fact, no choice in the matter. The dog, 
|it is true, is but rarely noticed, and seldom 
favorably, by the later Greeks; but this one 
picture—the most ancient canine portrait in 
literature —is also perhaps the finest. Cer- 
tainly the entire passage is one of the most 
touching in Homer. ‘The words, too, are so 
calm and still—they seem to grow faint and 
* Travels of Evliya Effendi (trans. by Van Ham- 
‘mer for the Oriental Translation Fund), vol. i. p. 


| 145. 
| + Maginn’s Homeric Ballads. “The Dog Ar- 


gus.” 


| 
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fainter ;—each foot of the verse falls as if it 
were counting out the last respirations ; and 
in effect we witness that last slight and flut- 
tering breath with which life is yielded up:— 
“<*Anyov Sad Kata Moip’ tAaBev péAavog Pavatoro 
Aitix *iddv7’ ’Odvojqa éetxoota Eviavt@.’ ” * 
Dr. Maginn, who gave a translation of this 
famous passage among his “ Homeric Bal- 
lads,” compares with it, of course greatly 
to Southey’s disadvantage, the lines from 
‘“‘ Roderick ” which describe the recognition 
of the repentant Gothic king by his hound 
Theron. The hound Theron and the man 
Roderick, we may admit to be far inferior 
to the hound Argus and the man Odysseus. 
But we cannot allow that canine instinct is 
always instantaneous, and that Southey’s 
picture of the dog eying his master “long 
and wistfully” is, therefore, a false one. No 
one who has been accustomed to good canine 
society will doubt that this gradual recogni- 
tion is quite as true and as natural as the 
immediate discovery of the shepherd of the 
people by Argus, “ag évonoev ’Odvacéa éyyig 
éovra;”’ although the latter may possibly in- 
dicate a stronger and more noble nature. 
Passing from the old world of Southern 
Europe to the fresh and free life of the 
North, we find ourselves at once in the com- 
pany of those stately deerhounds which rank 
with the noblest and most intelligent of 
dogs, and which a Welsh triad classes 
among the three “signs of a gentleman”— 
the other two being his horse and his hawk. 
Sir Walter delighted to point out how Maida 
—the most famous of all these dogs, al- 
though his descent was scarcely irreproach- 
able—would station himself, in the pursuit 
of game or on the look-out for it, just at 
those points of the landscape where his fig- 
ure “told” most picturesquely; suddenly 
appearing at the entrance of some narrow 
glen, or ‘“ detaching” himself against the sky 
on the crest of some long ridge of heather. 
It is indeed impossible to imagine a creature 
more completely in harmony with the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the Old North—deep forests, 
with their endless “shade of melancholy 
boughs ”—~ gray trackless moorlands —or 
long mountain ranges, with their glens, and 
torrents, and precipices ; and the picture of 
King Arthur’s hunt over the heaths of Tin- 
tagel, or among the woods of Caerlion, would 
scarcely have been complete had the romance- 
* Gladstone’s “ Homer,” iii. 410. 





writers failed to supply the “clear-faced 
king” with such a follower as Cavall—the 
“hound of deepest mouth,” for whose bay- 
ing, as the Laureate tells us, Guenever lis- 
tened as she halted with Geraint on the 
knoll above the water of Usk. Very famous 
was Cavall, and numberless his deeds of 
“derring do” in pursuit of wolf, boar, and 
red deer. Whilst hunting the “wild boar 
of Troynt,” Cavall left the print of his paw 
on a certain rock, which afterwards became 
as famous throughout Breconshire as St. 
Mildred’s footprint in the Isle of Thanet, 
or the hoofmark of Mahomet’s camel at 
Mecca. King Arthur caused a heap of 
stones to be piled about the rock—itself a 
loose fragment ;—for, said the legend, if it 
was carried off to any distance, it was sure to 
be found in its old place on the following 
morning. One of the Breconshire moun- 
tains, near the little town of Rhayader Gwy, 
is still known as “ Carn Cavall;” and Eady 
Charlotte Guest, in illustration of the re- 
markable “ Mabinogi” of Killwch and Ol- 
wen, which preserves the full story of the 
boar of Troynt, has engraved a stone from 
one of the cairns with which the summit of 
the mountain is covered, marked by an oval 
indentation so closely resembling the print 
of a dog’s paw as to compel every worthy 
student of romance to recognize it as a relic 
of King Arthur’s hound.* Whether Cavall 
himself was subsequently laid to rest under 
this cairn, or whether he followed his master 
to the enchanted Isle of Avalon, is left un- 
certain. At any rate he was not less worthy 
of admission to an ‘ equal sky” with his 
lord than Gorban, the white hound of the 
Welsh bard Ummud, who, in the lament 
which he poured forth for his old companion 
in the chase, declares that they would meet 
again, dog and master, “on the clouds of 
their rest.” 

Memorials of a different character occur 
in various parts of Scotland, of a hound 
whose reputation is second to none in the 
whole catalogue of canine worthies,—Bran, 
the companion of Fingal, and himself de- 
serving of a place among the Fingalian he- 
roes. Bran must have been a troublesome 
hound, and in size must have far exceeded 
the gigantic Kitmer, if such very substan- 
tial stakes as those which are known as. 
“ Bran’s Pillars ” were indeed necessary for 


* Mabinogion, vol. ii. p. 860. 
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keeping him in order. The best known of 
these is the isolated mass of rock on the sea- 
shore near Dunolly Castle, to which Fingal is 
said to have tied up Bran during his own fight 
with a chief of the“ black Danes.” ‘ White- 
breasted Bran” was the best of the “ nine 
great dogs” and the “nine smaller game- 
starting dogs” which always accompanied 
Fingal on his hunting expeditions. The 
“surly strength of Luath”— another of 
Fingal’s dogs—is duly celebrated in Gaelic 
tradition, but he was not so perfect or so 
graceful as Bran :— 

“ With his hind leg like a hook or bent bow, 

His breast like that of a garron (hunting 

pony), 

His ear like a leaf,”— 

a description which raises before us the im- 
age of a dear old friend, whose unblemished 
descent might have entitled "him to an Augs- 
burg canonry or an All Souls fellowship ; 
and who, for any thing we can tell, is now 
luxuriating in a canine Elysium with Bran 
himself, and Luath, and Maida. Light lie 
the earth above thee, and sweet fall the sun- 
shine through the larches on thy grave, Os- 
car, “ fleet foot in the correi!” 

The final disappearance of Bran from this 
earthly stage is surrounded with at least as 
great mystery as that of Cavall. An Irish 
legend—for Bran, like the rest of the Fin- 
galians, belongs as much to Ireland as to 
Scotland — asserts that, having chased a 
snow-white hart for many hours, Bran sprang 
after it into a small lake in the county Clare. 
The deer vanished on touching the water. 
A beautiful lady appeared in its stead, laid 
her hand on the dog’s head, and submerged 
him forever. The cliff from which he sprang 
is still called “‘ Craig-a-Bran,” and the district 
“‘Tiarnach Bran”—the lordship of Bran.* 
On the other hand, “ Cairn Bran” is pointed 
out in Glen Loth in Sutherlandshire; and 
the Highland tradition bears that he died 
and was buried there after a severe fight 
with Thorp, the dog of a Sutherland chief, 
whose heart Fingal himself tore out in re- 
venge.t Of this legend, however, there is 
a very curious Irish version, which runs as 
follows: During the struggle between the 
Irish Fingalians and the host of ‘ Lochlyn,” 
a battle on one occasion continued so long, 
and the combatants were so nearly equal, 


* Choice Notes from ‘ Notes and Queries,”’ Folk- 
lore, p. 103.‘ Legends of the County Clare.” 
Tt Scrope’s “ Deerstalking.’”’ 


{ 
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that both sides at last agreed to abide by 
the issue of a fight between Bran and a fa- 
mous “ cir dubh,” or black hound, belonging 
to the king of the Northmen. The name of 
this hound, in accordance with an old North- 
ern belief, which re-appears in many differ- 
ent shapes, was carefully concealed, until it 
should be discovered he was destined to re- 
main invincible. The dogs fought on the 
top of a great rock in Connaught till they 
tore the very stone under their feet into 
powdery fragments, and trampled it again 
so hard that itbecame rock once more. The 
fight had lasted for some hours, and the “ cir 
dubh” had nearly gained the victory, when 
Bald-headed Conal, who alone of all the Fin- 
galians knew the secret of the black dog’s 
strength, turning his face eastward and bit- 
ing his thumb (a ceremony which he would 
but rarely perform, but which endowed him 
with the gift of divination), made a sudden 
exclamation of encouragement to Bran, the 
first word of which was the black hound’s 
name, who at once lost his strength and his 
victory.* 

That the Northern deerhound—and most 
of all that variety which seems to have at- 
tained its greatest perfection in Ireland and 
Scotland—was especially valued by the Vik- 
ingr, and that a more than ordinary sagacity 
was attributed to it, appears from numer- 
ous passages in the Sagas, those picturesque 
narratives which enable us to realize with 
such minute accuracy the wild life of the 
early Icelandic colonists in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. In them the “ Irish” 
hound, as he is usually called, appears as 
the companion of the Olafs, and Einars, and 

* A curious example of the superstition which 
forbade the naming of a combatant during the fight 
occurs in “ Ribolt and Guldborg,’’ the Danish du- 
plicate or original of the fine old Scottish ballad of 
the “ Douglas Tragedy.” Guldborg is cautioned 
not to name her lover whilst he is struggling with 
her father and her brothers. She does so how- 
ever; and at that moment Ribolt receives his 
death-wound. The caution has dropped out of the 
Scottish ballad ; but it is worth noticing that the 
hero’s death-wound is received to all appearance 
at the same instant as in the Danish version, imme- 


diately after Lady Margaret has called on him by 
name to “ hold his hand ’— 


“ She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 
And never shed one tear 
Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’, 
And her father hard fighting, who loved her so dear. 
“* Oh, hold your hand, Lord William,’ she said, 
‘For your strokes they are wondrous sair: 
True lovers I can get many a ane, 
Buta father I can never get mair.’ ” 
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Kiartans, in their ‘‘ hofs” at the head of the 
rocky fiord or among the desolate inland 
mosses—sometimes even on the decks of 
their “‘sea-dragons—just as we have seen 
him in close attendance on the great heroes 
of Celtic tradition :— 


‘‘¢T will give thee,’ said Olaf Paa (the 
peacock) to Gunnar, whose story is recorded 
in the saga of Nial’s Burning, ‘ three things : 
a golden bracelet; a kirtle which belonged 
to Myrkiartan, king of Ireland; and a dog 
which I got in the same country. He is 
huge of limb, and for a follower equal to an 
able man. Moreover, he hath man’s wit, 
and will bark at thine enemies, but never at 
thy friends. And he will see by each man’s 
face whether he be ill or well disposed tow- 
ard thee. And he will lay down his life for 
thee. Samr is his name.’ Then he said to 
the hound, ‘ From this day follow thou Gun- 
nar, and help him what thou canst.’ So the 
hound went to Gunnar, and lay down at his 
feet, and fawned upon him.” 


Samr could not prevent the murder of 
Gunnar ; but when Gizur attacked his mas- 
ter at Hlidarend, the dog did his best. Gi- 
zur and his party advanced along a beaten 
way on the top of the fence that surrounded 
the “town,”’—the true old Northern name 
for the house with its attendant outbuildings 
and enclosures. There they halted; and 
Thorkel the bond went nearer to the house. 
The dog lay watching on the low roof; 
“and,” continues the narrative, ‘it chanced 
that he and Thorkel jumped at the same 
moment into the court in front. Instantly 
he flew at Thorkel, seized him, and so tore 
him that he died. But Onund of Trollaskog 
smote Samr on the head with his axe, so 
that it pierced the brain; and the dog, with 
a great and wonderful cry, fell dead on the 
ground.” 

The touches which show us Samr are but 
few; yet he was evidently a worthy com- 
panion of Gunnar, himself one of the best 
among the rough old Icelanders, and we are 
sorry for that axe-stroke of Onund’s. As 
good a hound as Samr was Vigr or Viki, the 
dog of Olaf Tryggvason, that grim Norwe- 
gian sea-king who first attempted to intro- 
duce Christianity at the point of the sword 
among the borders of the seaboard and up- 
lands. The Scallds and the compilers of 
Olaf’s saga have invested his last battle with 
something of the same mysterious character 
which belongs to the fatal fight of King 
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Arthur at Camlan. Olaf, so went the com- 
mon belief, did not fall during the battle, 
but was conveyed away in the midst of the 
strife to some unknown region, whence, like 
the British king, he is to return in the hour 
of his country’s greatest need. Throughout 
the battle, Vigr, a hound which Olaf had 
carried off whilst pillaging on the coast of 
Ireland, had been lying under the great mast 
in front of the ship, in the place always as- 
signed to the chief fighters. After Olaf’s 
disappearance, Einar Thambaskelfir, the 
king’s principal “ hirdman,” or follower, go- 
ing up to the dog, exclaimed, ‘‘ O Vigr, we 
have lost your master!” and Vigr, spring- 
ing up as if seized with sudden grief, leaped 
overboard and swam to land. There, says 
the saga, he crouched himself on the top of 
a green hillock that overlooked the bay ; re- 
fusing to eat, although food was brought to 
him in plenty, and although he drove away 
from it other dogs and birds of prey; and 
there, at last, voluntarily starved to death, 
Vigr’s limbs stiffened into their last repose. 
He had been the constant companion of Olaf 
ever since he had been carried off from the 
Irish coast; and on one occasion had the 
honor of steering the king’s ‘ Dragon,” the 
long ship, with its rude carvings and lines 
of gold and azure, in which Olaf threaded 
the deep, gloomy fiords, and narrow passages 
between the islands. Olaf was sailing home 
to Nidaros, after destroying the statue of 
Freyr, and asked Thorarinn the Icelander 
to steer for him, but Thorarinn declared that 
Vigr could steer better; so the king, hold- 
ing Vigr’s paws, helped him to manage the 
rudder ; and the “ Dragon” got safely home. 

Samr and Vigr are but ordinary hounds 
after all, compared with the wonderful dog 
Sauer, made, says old Snorro, king of Dron- 
theim, by Eystein of the Uplands. “He 
was gifted with three men’s wisdom; and 
when he barked, he spoke one word and 
barked two. Acollar and chain of gold and 
silver were made for him; and his courtiers 
carried him in their hands when the weather 
or ways were foul.” Whether Sauer—who. 
in spite of his attentive courtiers was at last 
torn to pieces by wolves—belonged to the- 
great northern hounds, or, as seems more: 
probable, shared the niceness and the re-. 
finement of the Gallic Fretillons and Ton- 
tons, must remain uncertain; nor do we see 





our way much more clearly toward an eluci- 
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dation of the important questions : How far 
he was connected with the “three-footed 
dog of Norroway,” of whom mention is made 
in the old “‘ Complaynt of Scotland;” and, 
how far he was entitled to call cousin with 
the royal dog of the Ethiopian Ptoembarii, 
whose voice and action were carefully inter- 
preted by a select body of priests. Sauer, 
however, it is sufficiently clear, was no better 
than a heathen hound; and he leads us, ap- 
propriately enough, into the company of those 
“dogs of darkness” which figure so exten- 
sively in medieval folk-lore and tradition. 

A trace of ancient heathendom may, per- 
haps, be recognized in certain mystic ani- 
mals which figure in later romance ; such as 
the black dog with red ears which, accord- 
ing to the Breton ballad, always accompanied 
the enchanter Merlin; and the wonderful 
“whelp ” which King Triamour of Wales 
bestowed upon Sir Tristrem :— 

“ What color he was wrought 

Now I shall. you shewe, 

Silke n’as none so soft, 
He was red, green, and blewe; 

They that him saw oft, 
Of him had game and glewe, 

Y wis; 

His name was Peticrewe.” 

But relics of the older world are far more 
frequent in local legend and superstitions ; 
and just as, after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the ancient divinities, instead of 
passing away altogether, were only changed 
in the popular belief into powerful demons, 
so all that had been in any way connected 
with them partook to a great extent of the 
darker attributes with which they were now 
invested. Hence the dog of medieval folk- 
lore is for the most part a very sad dog in- 
deed. In the earlier mythologies his watch- 
fulness and his instinct of chase had been 
duly répresented, and had raised him to a 
distinguished place. He is now directly as- 
sociated with the under world, of which in- 
deed he still occasionally appears as the 
guardian. According to Synesius, bishop of 
Ptolemais in the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury, Cerberus continued his functions as 
watch-dog at the portals of hell itself; and 
Dante represents ‘‘ Cerbero, il gran vermo” 
—so called perhaps from the dragon’s tail 
which terminated his body—as guarding and 
tormenting the souls at the entrance of the 
third “ cerchio.” In Northern Europe, how- 
ever, it is of course the old creeds of the 
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Northmen and the Celts which have left 
their traces in the popular folk-lore: and 
,Grimm has pointed out that in the first of 
\these the wolf not unfrequently takes the 
| place which is elsewhere assigned to the dog. 
A brace of wolves, Geri and Freki, stood 
beside Odin’s throne in Asgard ; but the all- 
wise, white-bearded Odin has long since 
sunk into a malevolent fiend ; and when he 
now appears to the benighted wanderer over 
the heaths of Sweden, he is attended, not 
by wolves, but by a leash of black, fire- 
breathing hounds. A whole pack of such 
| hell-hounds are led on by their dark “ mas- 
jter ”—a tall figure with a hunting pole— 
over the wastes of Dartmoor; where it is 
| possible that the traditions of Saxon heathen- 
dom have become mingled to some extent 
with those of the Celts. At all events, the 
‘wish hounds,” as they are called in Devon- 
shire, resemble in almost every particular 
certain ‘‘ spiritual hunting dogs” which are 
frequently heard and seen in the Principal- 
ity; and of which a very curious account 
was published, toward the end of the last 
century, among other “ relations of appari- 
tions,” by “the late Rev. Edmund Jones, of 
the Tranch, in Monmouthshire.” Mr. Jones, 
who implicitly believes the wonders he de- 
scribes, tells us that, “before the light of 
the Gospel prevailed, there were in Carmar- 
thenshire and elsewhere often heard before 
burials, what by some were called Cwn 
Annwn (dogs of hell); by others Cwn ben- 
dith eu Mammau (dogs of the fairies); and 
by some Cwn wybir (sky dogs). The nearer 
they were to man the less their voice was— 
like that of small beetles (beagles ?); and 
the further, the louder; and sometimes like 
the voice of a great hound sounding among 
them, like that of a bloodhound,—a deep, hol- 
low voice.” Their hunt was frequently inthe 
air—hence their name of ‘‘ sky dogs: ” and, 
says Mr. Jones, “I have heard say that 
these spiritual hunting dogs have been heard 
to pass by the eaves of several houses before 
the death of some one in the family.” “An 
acquaintance of mine,” he continues, ‘a man 
perfectly firm to tell the truth, being out at 
night, heard a hunting in the air, and as if 
they overtook something which they hunted 
after, and, being overtaken, made a misera- 
ble cry amongst them, and seemed to escape ; 
but overtaken again, made the same dismal 
cry, and again escaped, and followed after 
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till out of hearing.” In the air the Cwn | older beliefs that filled the woods with un- 
wybir seems to have been invisible; but| earthly terror—the yelling of hounds, the 
when on “ middle earth,” cither singly or in | clattering of horse-hoofs, the howls and cries 


packs, they could make themselyes seen as 
well as heard,—witness the following story 
from Mr. Jones’ spiritual portfolio :— 


“Mr. D. W., of Pembrokeshire, a relig- 
ious man, and far from fear and supersti- 
tion, gave me the following account: That 
as he was travelling by himself through a 
field called the Cot-moor, where two stones 
are set up, called the ‘ Devil’s Nags,’ at some 
distance from each other, where evil spirits 
are said to haunt, and trouble passengers, 
he was thrown over the hedge, and was 
never well afterwards. Mr. W. went with 
a strong fighting mastiff dog with him; but 
suddenly he saw another mastiff dog coming 
towards him. He thought to set his own 
dog at it; but his dog seemed to be much 
frightened, and would not go near it. Mr. 
W. then stooped down to take up a stone, 
thinking to throw at it; but suddenly there 
came a fire round it, so that he could per- 
ceive it had a white tail, and a white snip 
down his nose, and saw his teeth grinning 
at him. He then knew it was one of the 
infernal dogs of hell; one of those kind of 
dogs against which David prayeth in Ps. 
xxl. 20, ‘Deliver my soul from the power 
of the dog.’” 

To the famous superstition of the wild 
hunter and his train—to which both the 
Cwn Annwn and the wish-hounds belong, 
which is found in different forms through- 
out Europe, and which is certainly a relic 
of the older heathendom—a darker charac- 
ter was, no doubt, given by the monastic 
imagination which presided over the growth 
o£ so much medieval folk-lore. When the 
hermit retired to his solitary cell, “in de- 
sertis,” “in eremis,” high up among the 
boulders of the mountain side, in the depths 
of the pathless forest, or among the ivy- 
grown ruins of some Roman town or tower 
long desolate and abandoned, he carried 
with him a horror of the world he had left 
behind; all the ordinary pleasures and pur- 
suits of which were, in his eyes, tainted by 
the spirit of the “‘enemy.” In his remote 
solitude, and under the influence of all the 
strange and mysterious sounds of the forest 
and the mountain, his mind would naturally 
recur to the wild legends which had been 
familiar to his childhood; and the chase, 
the grand recreation of the feudal baron, 
would thus become connected with those 


of the “ wild hunt of Odin,” as, among shat- 
tered limbs and shivering branches, it swept 
onward through the storm. The ‘ Maisme 
Hellequin,” a remarkable form of the wild 
hunter’s legend, common to the great woods 
of Northern France and Alsace, was evi- 
dently the result of some such union of the 
popular creed with a true monk’s hatred of 
the wild life and recreations of the world he 
had abandoned. The “ maisne” or “ house- 
hold” of the evil knight Hellequin was a 
great company of knights and barons, whose 
number was constantly on the increase, and 
who were condemned, as the punishment of 
ill deeds done in the body, to wander per- 
petually through forests and solitary places 
until Doomsday. Here they were frequently 
encountered, following the chase as when 
alive; but their horses and their dogs were 
demons in animal form, and the most wicked 
among them was compelled to take the place 
of the hunted animal. They hunted, too, in 
the armor they had worn in life; but helmet, 
sword, and hauberk had all become of such 
intolerable weight that no ordinary mortal 
could so much as lift them. Their punish- 
ment was a very fitting one, thought the 
fierce old Jesuit Delrio; and the words of 
the prophet apply to it—* Juxta illud proph- 
eticum —‘descenderunt in infernum cum 
armis suis.’” (Ezech.) ‘They went down 
into the grave with their weapons.” 

The dog of the Maisne Hellequin has 
sunk into an actual demon. His form is 
indeed constantly assumed by the evil spir- 
its which figure in monastic legends, as well 
as by the familiar imps of witch and wizard ; 
and there is more than one curious story in 
which a troublesome “‘revenant” whose na- 
ture and intentions were apparently none of 
the best, is transformed into a hound, and 
in that shape compelled to undertake some 
task of endless labor, by which, as is well 
known to all students of the supernatural, a 
ghost may be laid as effectually as if he had 
been transported to the depths of the Red 
Sea. But we are detaining our readers in 
no very good company, although we trust 
that, like ourselves, they will be inclined to 
protest against this unworthy treatment of 
our old favorites. At all events they will 





not refuse to join in the regrets of Cuddy, 
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one of the rustics in Ford’s gloomy play of 
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Benedictine abbey which contained it was 


the “ Witch of Edmonton,” who thus apos- founded on the very spot where the stag 
trophizes the “familiar” of Mother Dem- ‘had halted, and on which the saint had 


dike. ‘‘Tom,” the familiar, is himself by 
no means a dumb dog :— 


“ Cuddy. Certainly, Tom, I begin to pity 
thee. 

“ Dog. Pityme? For what? 

* Cuddy. Were it not possible for thee to 
become an honest dog yet? Tis a base life 
that you lead, Tom; to serve witches—to 
kill innocent children—to kill harmless cat- 
tle—to destroy, corn, fruit, and so forth. 
[were better yet to be a butcher, and kill 
for yourself.” 


“Every black must have its white,” how- 
ever. All dogs were not fiends. For if 
there were solitary monks and hermits who 
looked on the chase as a thing of evil, and 
helped to fling an ominous shadow over the 
hounds that led it, there was many a bishop 
and lordly abbot who loved well “to see his 
hawk fly and his greyhound run,” and who 
could appreciate their noble qualities as well 
as Sir Tristrem himself. Accordingly, what- 
ever may have been the case with the dogs 
of the under-world, such ordinary mortal 
hounds as figure in medieval history and 
romance lay by no means under the ban of 
the church or its ministers. They rejoiced 
indeed, like their masters, in the powerful 
protection of St. Eustace or St. Hubert; 
unless they happened to be of that white 
race which was dedicated to St. Roche, great 
numbers of which were solemnly blessed 
before his altar on the day of his festival. 

Both St. Eustace and St. Hubert were 
famous hunters. Both were miraculously 
converted by snow-white stags, which they 
followed far into the depths of the forest, 
and which, suddenly turning on their pur- 
suers, displayed the crucifix between their 
horns. In Southern Europe St. Eustace is 
the great patron of the chase. In the North 
it is St. Hubert who presides, not only over 
the chase, but over the more important 
guilds of archers and crossbowmen. The 
wide extent of his ancient reputation is evi- 
dent from the number of churches in which 
the story of his conversion is told in wall- 
painting, in wood-carving, or in stained 
glass; but it was his own shrine, in the 
midst of the beech-woods of the Ardennes, 
that was the great object of reverence with 
every true servant of St. Hubert. The 





passed seven years in the profoundest soli- 
tude. At the expiration of that time he 
went to Rome, where he was consecrated by 
Pope Sergius I. to the vacant bishopric of 
Maestricht ; and it was during this ceremony 
that the famous stole, still one of the great 
treasures of the church of St. Hubert, was 
brought through the air to the pope by the 
hands of an angel. St. Hubert removed 
the seat of his bishopric to Liége, and is 
said to have labored earnestly among the 
half-heathen population of Brabant and the 
Campine. St. Peter himself, according to 
the legend, bestowed on him a golden key, 
which conveyed with it unusual power over 
evil and unclean spirits; a power which was 
proved by St. Hubert’s cure of a madman 
who had entered a church, and whom he 
sent, calm and in his right mind, to recall 
the flying congregation. It was from this 
especial power, and from St. Hubert’s former 
connection with the chase, that his aid came 
to be invoked, as it still is, in all cases of 
canine madness. 

The death of St. Hubert is said to have 
occurred (the date is more than doubtful) 
in the year 727. Nearly a century after- 
wards, his remains, which had been duly 
enshrined, were removed, by permission of 
Walrand, Bishop of Liege, to the house of 
Benedictines which had long before been 
founded on the place of his penitence, which 
had fallen into ruin, and which was now 
solemnly restored. With the possession of 
the relics of the hunter-saint the house as- 
sumed his name, and the Abbey of St. Hu- 
bert became one of the most famous places 
of pilgrimage throughout the North of 
France and over all the great forest dis- 
tricts watered by the Meuse and the Mo- 
selle.* 

* Some relics of St. Hubert, said to have been 
removed from his shrine at the time of its trans- 
lation from Liége, form the chief treasure of the 
church of Limé, not far from Soissons. Neither 
man nor beast, says the local tradition, has ever 
been attacked by ‘rage’? (hydrophobia) within 
the limits of the Commune. A grand pilgrimage 
is made to the church of Limé on the 2nd of No- 


vember; when the following rhyme—half charm, 
half prayer—is recited :— 


“ Saint Hubert glorieux, 
Dieu me soit amoureux; 
Trois choses me défend: 
De la nuit du serpent; 
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The festival of St. Hubert is the 2nd of in which condition it must remain until the 
November, and it is on that day that the close of the “‘neuvaine,” or nine days of re- 
stranger who wishes to see his church at its ligious observance, which are at once com- 
best, or to moralize, as befits every traveller ,menced. On each of these days the patient 


“now he is in ;Arden,” upon the sundry must confess and communicate. 


changes of the world, should find his way 
over “the wide-spreading heath toward the 
towers of his ancient monastery. The pow- 
erful Lord Abbot, whose feudal rights ex- 
tended over all the surrounding country, 
and who ranked as first peer of the Duchy 
of Bouillon, has, indeed, disappeared and 
what remains of his abbey has become the 
chief prison for the province of Luxembourg ; 
but on the festival of the saint the church is 
still thronged by crowds of pilgrims who 
assemble from all parts to obtain a blessing 
on themselves and on their dogs, and to re- 
ceive the small cakes of bread which, blessed 
on the altars of St. Hubert or St. Roche, 
and duly distributed among the hounds, are 
believed to be effectual for averting canine 
madness from the kennel during the ensuing 
year. The tomb or shrine of St. Hubert 
himself is in the crypt of the church, and 
his body, according to the popular belief, 
not only remains perfect within it, but his 
beard and his nails still grow, like those of 
the Emperor Barbarossa in the well-known 
legend. The miraculous stole, of white silk, 
with rich “ orphrays,” is said-to have been 
taken from the saint’s body when his shrine 
was opened on its removal to the abbey in 
the ninth century. It now reposes on the 
high altar of the upper church, and, in spite 
of the constant withdrawal of portions of its 
fabric, is believed to remain entirely perfect 
and undiminished. It is the efficacy of this 
stole which is chiefly relied upon by persons 
who have either reason to fear an access of 
hydrophobia, or are actually suffering from 
it. 

Such a patient proceeds with as little de- 
lay as possible to the abbey-church, where, 
in the midst of a solemn service, a slight in- 
cision is made in his forehead, into which 
are laid one or two threads of the miraculous 
stole. The head is then tightly bandaged, 


Mauvais loup, mauvais chien, 
Mauvaises betes enragées 

Ne puissent m’approacher, 
Me voir, ne me toucher, 

Non plus qu’étoile au ciel.” 

The windows of the neighboring church of 
Ferté-Milon are filled with very fine stained glass 
of the Renaissance period, representing the legend 
of St. Hubert. 


| 
| 





He may 
eat pork, fish—but only such as have scales, 


‘herring or carp, for example—hard eggs, 
iand bread; but whatever he eats must be 


cold. His drink must be pure water, or 
wine and water. The cup or glass he uses 
must be set aside for himself; he must not 
on any account, stoop to drink at springs or 
rivers. The sheets of his bed must be ex- 
quisitely whiteandclean. Hemustnotcomb 
his hair for a period of forty days, counting 
from the beginning of the “ neuvaine.” On 
the tenth day after the incision the bandage 
round the head is carefully removed by a 
priest, who must burn it, and throw the 
ashes into the piscina of the sacristy. The 
person who recovers after this treatment 
has, it is asserted, the power of arresting 
the progress of the disorder in others, and 
of granting them “delays” until they are 
themselves enabled to reach the shrine of St. 
Hubert. In accordance with an old and cu- 
rious belief, it was also said that the descend- 
ants of St. Hubert had the power of at once 
healing all persons suffering from canine 
madness by a simple imposition of hands. 
In 1649 a certain George Hubert, attached 
to the household of Louis XVL., received let- 
ters patent authorizing him, “de part le 
Roi,” to perform in this manner whatever 
cures lay in his power; and we believe that 
more than one family in our country, assert>- 
ing its descent from the Saint of the Ar- 
dennes, still lays claim to some such privi- 
lege.* 

It is not, perhaps, impossible that in some 
old-fashioned village church in Luxembourg 
or among the Vosges a true mass of St. Hu- 
bert—at which the keepers and foresters at- 
tended with their hounds, and blew the “ fan- 

* The descendants of St. Paul and of St. Cath- 
erine were said to be distinguished by similar pow- 
ers. “ Many use to bo: ist,” says Reginald Scot, 
“ that they are of St. Paul’s race and kindred, show- 
ing upon their bodies the prints of serpents, which, 
as the pi apists affirm, was incident to all them of 
St. Paui’s stock. Marry, they say, withal, that all 
his kinsfolks c: m handle serpents or any poison 
without danger.” Others had a Catherine-w heel 
on their bodies, “and say they are kin to St. 

Catherine; they could carry coals in their hands, 
dip their heads into scalding liquor, and go into 


ovens.”’ Discovery of W itcheraft, book xiii. chap. 
XV. 
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fare de St. Hubert” on their hunting horns 
at the moment of consecration—might still 
be heard on his féte-day. We doubt, how- 
ever, if one of the famous hounds— 
“The dogs of black St. Hubert’s breed, 
Unmatched for courage, strength, and speed,” 
could now be anywhere discovered. Allhunt- 
ing dogs were under St. Hubert’s protection: 
but the abbots watched with especial care 
over a breed of hounds which, according to 
the tradition, were descended from the dogs 
who had followed the saint himself on the 
day of his mysterious conversion. Thorough- 
bred hounds of this race were jet black— 
“mighty of body, with legges somewhat 
low and short ”’—bloodhounds rather than 
greyhounds. They were in great request 
throughout France and the Low Countries. 
The Dukes of Burgundy ranked them among 
the chief treasures of their eiormous hunt- 
ing cstablishments; and three couples of 
them, together with half a dozen falcons 
from their eyries on the Meuse, were an- 





ORY AND ROMANCE. 
Fuz fils et héritier, qui eult si grand renom. 
* * * * 
“J’ai creu, craint, et aymé sur tous aultres mon 
maistre 
Autant que fist one chien n’est possible d’estre. 
Maintz plaisirs lui ay faictz en plusieurs grands 


detfaulx 

Ov il c’estait trouvé par pluyes et par grand 
chaulx. 

Droit chien bault ay esté de ceulx que loe 
Phebus 

Et croy qu’aprés ma mort il n’en demeurera 
nulz 

S’il n’est de mes enffans, dont j’ay eu vingt et 
deux, 

Qui par toutes forestz prenaient les cerfz tous 
seulz.”’ 


The admirers of the “ noble science ” are 
bound, at all events to listen respectfully to 
the catalogue of the perfections of this “‘ beau 
chien courant.” There is reason to believe 
that the existing race of fox-hounds is de- 
rived from a cross between the white dogs of 
| St. I{ubert (which, by the way, were nearly 
jidentical with the old English “ talbots”) 
|and an Italian “brachet,” the offspring of 





ja 
| 


nually sent by the abbots of St. Hubert as a | Which, called “ chiens greffiers,” were espe- 
2 : el cial favorites a. Syn} 

present to the French monarchs. A race of | ¢ial favorites of Louis XII., and united all 

pure white dogs, possessing the same char- | the good qualities of the other running dogs, 
ater os ‘ ; . 4 ir ts.” * 

acteristics, was originally dedicated to St. | without their defects. . , 

Roche; upon whose altars a white hound,| The dogs which figure in medimval ro- 
~~ | for tl hounds of 
holding in its mouth the cake which, like | ™@nce are, tor the most part, hounds of some 
that of St. Hubert, was thought to avert | description. Such was Hodain; whose name, 


sen 





madness from the kennel, is frequently sculp- 
tured. This breed is said to have been 
brought from the East. It soon became 
confused, however, with the older race ; and 
both black and white hounds were called in- 
differently “chiens de St. Hubert.” It is 
* Souillart le Blond ”—a white dog of this 
breed—from whose epitaph we learn its many 
virtues. Souillart, who in life had been at- 
tached to the French court, was a dog of 
letters. “Dits” and ‘ Mémoires,” unhap- 
pily no longer existing, are attributed to him, 
and were perhaps as authentic as one-half 
of the “ Mémoires pour servir” with which we 
have been so liberally supplied by our lively 
neighbors. His epitaph, written by himself, 
survives; and in spite of the distrust with 
which such things are naturally regarded, 
we may venture to believe that this one does 
not lie :— 
“Jo suys Souillart le Blond, et le beau chien 
courant, 
De mon temps le millez, et le miculx pour 
chassant ; 
Du bon chien Saint Hubert, qui Souillart avait 
nom 


{although the romance to which he belongs 
|is beyond all doubt the property of the “ old 
'gentil Bretons,” seems to be mysteriously 
jrelated to that of the great Saxon deity. 
| Whilst passing over the sea from Ireland 
with Sir Tristrem and La belle Ysonde, Ho- 
| dain licked the cup which had contained the 
| drink of might” by which the lovers were 
|so unhappily united. He shared the effects 
jof the potion, and attached himself to the 
| fortunes of the pair, for whose sake he busied 
| himself, together with Peticru, the wonder- 
‘ful particolored “ whelp,” which Tristrem 
'sent from Wales to Ysonde, in pulling down 
|many a noble stag, when the lovers, in their 
cavern in the forest— 
“‘hadde no wines wat, 
No ale that was old, 
Nor no good meat they ate :” 

a statement from which we may conclude 
that the fair queen of Cornwall was scarcely 
so successful a cook as Hodain was a pro- 
vider. The hound’s fidelity and attachment 


* Col. C. H. Smith, “ Hist. of Dogs,” vol. ii. p. 
111. 
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are conspicuous throughout the romance. 
When Tristrem arrived at the castle of Tin- 
tagel disguised as a fool, with his hair 
cropped and his face blackened, Hodain rec- 
ognized and fawned upon him, whilst Ysonde 
herself was more than doubtful; and when 
the bodies of the unhappy lovers were 
brought to Cornwall to be buried, Hodain 
left the wood, without turning aside to chase 
the stags with which it abounded, and ran 
straight to the chapel, into which he was ad- 
mitted by Pernus, the squire of Tristrem, 
who watched his corpse. “ Illec,” in the 
words of the prose romance, ‘“ demeurent 
Pernus et Heudene sans boire et sans man- 
ger; et quant ils avoyent fait leur dueil sur 
‘Tristan, ilz alloyent sur la Royne Yseult.” 
Hodain and Peticru~ 
“Tio houndes mirire made, 
Fairer might none be,’ — 

were figured, with “sweet Ysonde” and 
other personages of the romance, on the dais 
of the stately hall which the giant Beliagog 
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the last and best appropriation of it having 
been that made by Sir Walter in the “ Tal- 
isman.” The hound himself is finely painted 
in the romance of “ Sir Triamour ”—other- 
wise of little value. The king of Arragon, 
| deceived by the false representations of his 
| wicked steward, Marrock, banishes his 
_queen, whom he intrusts to the guidance of 
|an old knight named Sir Roger, the master 
of a greyhound of uncommon size and fierce- 
nessi— . 


AND ROMANCE. 


“So forth they went, in number three, 
Sir Roger, the queen, and the greyhound 
truly : 
Wo worth the wicked treason !” 


Marrock, with a company of eighteen asso- 
'ciates, lays wait for the little party in a for- 
| est through which they were to pass. Here 
bes attacks them; but the old knight, as- 

sisted by the hound, who “ full bitterly gan 
| bite,” succeeds in killing fourteen of his as- 
| sailants. Marrock, however, attacking him 
from behind, runs him through with his 


‘spear. During the confusion the queen es- 


constructed for Sir ‘Tristrem; and we may | capes into the forest. Marrock searches for 
still admire their graceful forms on many of | her in vain; but after he has retreated she 
those delicately carved ivory caskets which | ye-appears, finds her horse, and endeavors to 
once adorned the bower of some white-| persuade the hound to accompany her. He 





handed Yolande or Isabelle, and are now jeal- | 
ously preserved among the choicest treas- 
ures of the antiquary. 

The special attachment of Hodain to Tris- 
trem and Ysonde was the resulé of his hav- 
ing shared the “ drink of might ” with them ; 
but the loving devotion of a hound to his 
master—itself one of the most human of his 
qualities, and that from which much of his 
noblest nature is developed—has been duly 
honored by the ‘ makers” of romance. The 
well-known story of the dog of Montargis 
seems to belong to the stock of primitive | 
Aryan tradition. In France, according to | 
Mr. Dasent, it first occurs as told of Sibylla, | 
a fabulous wife of Charlemagne ; but, he adds, | 
“it is at any rate as old as the time of Piu- | 
tarch, who relates it as an anecdote of ca- | 
nine sagacity in the days of Pyrrhus.” * 
A dog that revenges his master appears in 
Hesiod ; and it is not impossible that a still 
more primitive version may one day be dis- 
covered, as in the case of Gelert, among the 
stores of Oriental learning. Meanwhile the 
story, in different forms, may be traced 
throughout medieval and later romance— 








* Norse Popular Tales, Introd. p. xxx. 


will not leave his master’s body :— 


“ She said, ‘ Sir Roger, now thou art dead, 
Who shall now the right way lead ? 
For thou may’st speak no more!’ 
Right on the ground there as he lay dead 
She kissed him, ere she from him yede ; 
God wot, her heart was sore: 
What for sorrow and for dread, 
Fast away she ’gan her speed, 
She wist not whither ne where. 
The good greyhound for weal ne wo 
Would not fro the knight go; 
But lay and licked his wound. 
He weened to have healed him again, 
And thereto he did his pain ; 
Lo! such love is in a hound.” 
He scrapes a pit for the dead body, covers 
it with moss and leaves, and guards it faith- 
fully for seven long years.* Every day he 
provides his own meat in the forest; but at 
last he has to wander further for game, and 
at the close of the seventh year, whilst the 
* Bochart asserts in the “ Hierozoicon” that a 
dog which had followed his master’s bier to the 
grave three years before was still (1660). remain- 
ing on the spot. “ A similar case,” says Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, “ occurred in the last half-century, 
at Lisle; where the admiration of the neighborhood 


caused a hut to be built for the dog, upon the grave 
of his master, and food to be brought him. The 


faithful creature resided on the spot for nine years, 


where he died.”—Vol. ii. p. 87. 
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king of Arragon is keeping high festival at prudent companion, the “ Pantaloon” of the 
Christmas, the greyhound suddenly appears West. Under the Seljukid dynasty, whose 
in the hall, makes the round of the tables, capital was Broussa, Haji Aivad is said to 
and retires. On his doing this a second have been a messenger between that place 
time, the king recognizes him, and orders | and Mecca, where he was at last killed by 
that on his next visit he should be carefully | the Arabs, who buried him at Honain. His 
watched and followed. The dog returns on | dog remained with the murderers and ac- 
the third day of the festival. The traitor |companied them to Damascus, where he 
Marrock is in the hall, and the greyhound, used to place himself at the feet, and pull 
springing on the murderer of his master,— | the clothes, of passengers in the streets and 


“Toke the steward by the throat, ~ bazaars; and having thus attracted their 
And asunder he it bote ; notice, he would fling himself upon the 
But then he would not bide: Arabs, barking and biting. The Arabs 


Forth to the grave he ran, 


There followed him many aman, ™ nord consequently seized and searched. 
Some on horse and some beside. Haji Aivad’s effects were found among their 
And when he came where his master was, baggage, his sling, hatchet, bloody dress, 


He laid him down upon the grass, 


yaa ee a and letter-bag; and his murderers, thus 
nd barked at the men again. 


° / convicted, “were hanged in file on the place 
The body is, of course, sought for and found. | Sunanieh, whilst the dog placed himself 


It is buried with due solemnity, and the|ynder them and breathed his life out.” * 
faithful dog soon afterwards expires on the | The story is told by the gossiping Evliya 


tomb which is raised over it. The body of | Effendi, who adds that Haji Aivad’s ances- 
the steward Marrock, after being dragged | tors were known by the name of Afeli-oghli, 
through the town, is hanged on a gibbet.| and famous for their great dogs—pointers 
For the rest of the story—how the queen | (Zaghar), “so that it is even now a proverb, 
was restored to her husband, and how her |« What! are you yelling like Afeli-oghli’s 
son Sir Triamour became the preserver of | nointers?’” Is it not possible that the ex- 
his father’s life and kingdom—we must refer | cellent Toby may be remotely descended 
our readers to the romance itself, an abstract | from these famous dogs, one of whom, we 
of which will be found in the collection of | 
George Ellis.* Petes murder ? 

We regret much that the romance-writer| [| king his hound 

D n making his hound the constant com- 

has not supplied us with the name of Sir |panion and most faithful follower of the 
Roger’s greyhound; and this the more, be- ‘knight, the romance-writer, like a modern 
Sees ws fancy we have discovered a con- | novelist, was only painting from the real life 
nection between this traditional dog, who \before him. Indeed, so constant a reerea- 
revenges his master, and a good creature | tion was the chase, that, even when passing 
whose auspicious name and whose patient | from middle earth to the shadowy realms of 
endurance of many sufferings are well known faérie, the “ makers ” could not conceive of 
to all our readers. What is known of Mr. | the great personages of that underworld as 
Punch’s dog,— otherwise employed or attended. When the 
“ Tobias, tan jocoso, de los canes grande Can?” | Queen of Fairy came riding down by the 

What is his history? Who were his an- | Eildon tree, to meet True Thomas, a pair of 
cestors? Howcame he by that elevation in | brachet-hounds ran gallantly by her side ; 
the world which, however honorable, is at- | and when Sir Orpheo penetrated to the dis- 
tended by more than the usual amount of | mal land of Pluto, in search of his lost love, 
those pains and penalties which accompany Dame Heurodys— 
greatness? Mr. Punch, as we know, came “Then oft he saw, hym beside, 
to us from Italy: but did not the Venetians In the hot summer-tide, 
themselves import him from the remoter ete Bo te aja 
shores of the Levant? At any rate, he is With shoutyng and horns blowyng, 
well known there. ‘ Karagoz” is the And houndys grete erying.” 
Turkish Punch. “ Haji Aivad” is his more * Travels of Fvliya Effendi, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 248, 
| Bochart, in the Hierozoicon, p. 682, quotes from 


* It has been printed at full length for the Percy | Alzakin a somewhat similar story, the scene of 
Society, ed. Halliwell, 1846. | which is laid in Ispahan. 





are led to conclude, was the avenger of Haji 
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The true knight, like Gaston De Foix, | 
who named his best dogs after the heroes of 
romance—Brute, Tristan, Roland, and Hec- 
tor of Troy—* loved hounds of all beasts, 
both winter and summer ;” and his love was 
occasionally returned by a devotion as re- 
markable as any that is recorded in romance. 
Giraldus tells us of a greyhound (leporarius) 
which belonged to the Welsh chieftain Owen 
ap Caradoc, and which received seven severe 
wounds from lances and arrows in defending 
his master.* He was afterwards brought to 
the English King Henry IL., and enjoyed, 
let us hope, more consideration and more 
honor for his noble daring than fell to the 
lot of his unhappy prince. The well-known 
story of the desertion of Richard II. by his 
dog Mathe, who, as Froissart asserts, during 
the king’s first interview with Bolingbroke 
at Flint left his master, to whom he had 
hitherto been strongly attached, to fawn on 
and remain in the service of the usurper, 
should rather perhaps be regarded as a “sad 
story of the fate of kings” than as an exam- 
ple of infidelity in the most constant and de- 
voted of animals. At any rate, half-blind, 
flea-bitten Argus, and King Roderick’s The- 
ron, may be set against the unfaithful Mathe, 
who seems to have been one of the great 
Trish decrhounds. There was an old belief 
that these dogs had the power of recogniz- 
ing persons of royal or noble birth, to whom, 
however ficree otherwise, they would submit 
themselves in all gentleness. Mathe was thus 
supposed to have acknowledged by his ca- 
resses the true heir to the crown in the king’s 
* fair cousin of Lancaster.” The story, how- 
ever, belongs, in all probability, to that class 
of wide-spread early traditions of which Gel- 
ert and the dog of Montargis have already 
been quoted as examples. It is found else- 
where, and is told of other animals than 
dogs—among the rest, of the ermine which 
became the emblem of Brittany, and which 
figures in theearms of its dukes. + 

The famous dogs of the Knights of Rhodes, 
which could tell a Turk from a Christian by 
the smell and treated him accordingly, were 
“ Anglici canes” —English mastifis. The 
race seems to have been held in much honor 
in the south of Europe. They were said to 

* G. Cambrensis, Itin. Camb., p. 842. 

¢ ‘The story will be found in Dom Morice, His- 


toire de Bretagne. We have unfortunately mislaid 
our own reference, and are unable at present to 








consult the good Benedictine’s ponderous folios. 
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be descended from the well-trained dogs of 
the knight who fought with and killed the 
great dragon of Rhodes, a story which is fa- 
miliar to us all from the poem of Schiller 
and the outline illustrations of Moritz Retsch. 
Is it a brace of these dogs whose portraits 
look out upon us from the picture of Ver- 
onese, thus “copied” for us by Mr. Rus- 
kin ?— 


“‘ Two mighty brindled mastiffs ; and be- 
yond them, darkness. You scarcely see 
them at first, against the gloomy green. No 
other sky for them, poor things! They are 
gray themselves, spotted with black all over; 
their multitudinous doggish vices may not 
be washed out of them, are ingrain of na- 
ture. Strong thewed and sinewed, how- 
ever, no blame on them as far as bodily 
strength may reach; their heads coal-black, 
with drooping ears and fierce eyes, blood- 
shot a little. Wildest of beasts perhaps 
they would have been by nature. But be- 
tween them stands the spirit of their human 
Love, dove-winged and beautiful, the resist- 
less Greek boy, golden quivered; his glow- 
ing breast and limbs the only light upon the 
sky—purple and pure. He has cast his chain 
about the dogs’ necks, and holds it in his 
strong right hand, leaning proudly a little 
back from them. They will never break 
loose.” 


The bloodhound, however, was the great 
dog of the south. It was in especial favor 
with the Spaniards of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and its savage, al- 
most untamable, nature rendered it a fitting 
companion for the iron troopers of Alva, or 
the merciless conquerors of the New World. 
Indeed, both in the Low Countries and on 
the coasts of Mexico and Peru, these dogs 
took an active share in their masters’ pro- 
ceedings. The names of that ‘“ admirable 
dog” Bezerillo, ‘‘muy excellente perro,” 
and of Leoncillo, “the little treasure,” and 
*‘ the little lion,” are recorded among those 
of the conquerors of Puerto Rico. They 
drew their rations regularly, like the soldiers ; 
and many a wretched Indian must have been 
tracked by them through the dense forests 
andunderwood. It was, we believe, a blood- 
hound whose tomb Evelyn saw at the foot 
of a colossal Jupiter in the gardens of the 
Doria Palace at Genoa; ‘‘for the care of 
which,” he tells us, ‘one of this family re- 
ceived of the king of Spayne five hundred 
crownes a-yeare during the lifetime of that 
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faithfull animal.” * The race was carefully | avenge with bites.” * But no Sclavonic dog 
cherished in Spain; and, besides a large | ever bit so sore as the parti-colored hounds 
hound strongly resembling the Northern | of the Inquisition. How far the Earl of 
Danish dog, the ancestors of which were, it | Wiltshire’s dog was influenced by a desire 
has been suggested, brought to Spain by the | to avenge the Protestant wolves we will not 
Goths, the bloodhound frequently appears | Venture to decide. A faint apology for his 
on the grand canvasses of Titian and Vel- | conduct —infinitely worse than that of 
asquez. These are the “ noble brown beasts,” | Launce’s Crab, when he thrust himself into 
some of which, in Mr. Ruskin’s words, Vel- | the company of three or four gentleman-like 
asquez has made as grand as his surly kings. dogs under the duke’s table—is, we are 
The dogs of Velasquez, he remarks else-| shocked to write it, offered by Fuller; who 
where, “are sterner and more threatening | says that when the English embassy reached 
than those of Veronese; as ure also his kings | Rome in 1530, “ they found the pope in his 
and admirals. This fierceness in the animal | grandetza proffering his toe to them, which 
increases, as the spiritual power of the artist | none offered to kiss save the unmannerly 
declines.” No small allowance should be | spaniel (to say no worse of him) to the Earl 
made, however, for the difference between | of Wiltshire, whom the Jesuit (Father Floud) 
the races—the bright, earnest Venetian, and | calls a Protestant dog for biting the pope’s 
the far gloomier and more solemn Spaniard toe; but let him tell us what religion those 
—chicfly represented by the two great paint- | dogs were of that ate up Jezebel the harlot.” ¢ 
ers. The savage cruelty which marred the | 








| 
faith of the latter is reflected in the blood. | 
hound on whose head the gloved hand of his | 
master so often rests in the stately portraits | 
of Velasquez. 

Of whatever race the artist may have 
thought fit to make the “ Domini canes,” 
the black and white dogs which represented 
the faithful sons of St. Dominic in their 
black cowls and white scapulars, there can 
be no doubt that a strong dash of the blood- 
hound ought properly to mingle with it. In 
one of the frescoes by Simone Memmi, 
which adorn the chapterhouse of Sta. Maria 
Novella at Florence, a whole pack of the 
Domini canes are represented as in the act 
of worrying a band of wolves, under which | 
guise such pestilent heretics as Peter Waldo | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





and his followers are shadowed forth. The 
title of the Lord’s dogs, however, although 
at once suggested by the name of St. Domi- | 
nie’s order,t had been appropriated long be- | 
fore the days of the “ fréres.” ‘* Since,” re- 
plied the merchant Samo, who had become 
chief of the Sclaves, to a messenger sent 
from King Dagobert, “ you call yourselves 
the servants of God, and us his dogs, recol- 
lect. that what you do as profitless servants 
against his will, it may be given to us to 


* Diary, i. p. 131. 

¢ St. Dominic’s mother is said to have dreamea 
that she brought into the world a black and white 
dog, with a torch in its mouth. So the Cistercians 
asserted that the mother ef St. Bernard dreamed 
that she was about to produce a * beautifully 
white, barking whelp.”’ The Cistercian habit was 
white. | 


Dr. Stanley, who saw the descendants of 


| these dogs prowling under the walls of Jez- 


recl, will tell us that, whatever their religion 
may have been, they were certainly not 
spaniels. Greyhounds, spaniels, and hounds 
are classed by Sir Philip Sidney—the first, as 
the lords ;” the second, “ the gentlemen ; ” 
and the last, “the yeomen of dogges.” ¢ 
The gentlemen, in King Charles’ opinion, 
were the more courtly, though not for this 
reason the better, companions. ‘“ Methinks,” 
writes Sir Philip Warwick, who was in attend- 
ance on the king at Newport, “ because it 
shows his disesteem of a common court vice, 
it is not unworthy the relating of him, that, 
one evening, his dog scraping at his door, 
he commanded me to let in Gypsey, where- 
upon I took the boldness to say, ‘ Sir, I per- 


| ceive you love a greyhound better than you 


do a spaniel.’ ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘for they 
equally love their masters, and yet do not 
flatter them so much.’ ” § 

Tlowever they may be classed, there is no 
doubt that dogs, like men, have their differ- 


ent ranks, or that fortune showers her gifts 
among them with just as uneven a hand as 


she uses when busying herself with their 


, masters :-— 


“ Some wake to the world’s wine, honey, and 

corn, 

Whilst others, like Colchester natives, are 
born 

To its vinegar only, and pepper.” 

* Aimoin, |. iv. c. 23. 

+ Church History, b. v. sec. 2, § 18. 

t Areadia. }..0k il. 

§ Mem. of Cuarles I., p. 365. 
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During the middle ages the greyhounds, | since, attended his mistress funeraiin a long 


as the ‘lords of dogges,” came in for such | 


stars and blue ribands as were to be enjoyed 
in the canine world. A certain breed. of 
them had the privilege of appearing with 
their masters whenever they pleased in the 
presence of the great Emperor Charlemagne. 
As a mark of this privilege, the hound’s 
right paw was closely shaven ; a less oppres- 
sive, if less useful, distinction than the 
richly damasked corselets and back-plates 
which were fastened about the best grey- 
hounds when about to take part in the boar- 
hunt; “to defend them from the violence of 
the swine’s tusks,” says Cavendish, who saw 
them armed in this manner at Compiégne.* 
The superb necklets of gold, set with pearls 
and rubies, which were constantly worn by 
such greyhounds of high degree as figure in 
the Welsh Mabinogion,—and before which 
honest Cwxsar’s 

“ Lockit, lettered, braw brass collar, 

Which showed him gentleman and scholar,” 
fades into complete insignificance,—must 
partly perhaps, but only partly, be placed to 
the score of the romancer’s imagination. 
Very rich ancient collars exist. Many of 
great splendor are figured in early illumi- 
nations ; and some very curious ones may 
occasionally be seen on the dogs which lie 
at the feet of monumental effigies. The col- 
lars of those on the tomb of Bishop John de 
Sheppey in Rochester cathedral are colored 
vermilion, and small bells are hung from 
them at intervals. Thin cirelets, possibly of 
gold, are about the necks of the greyhounds 
in the illuminations of the well-known MS. 
of Froissart (temp. Ric. II.), in the Brit- 
ish Museum: and they sometimes appear 
wrapped in long cloaks and housings of blue 
and scarlet, blazoned with lions and fleurs 
de lys ; a magnificence which, however grat- 
ifying to canine vanity, must have been oc- 
casionally found as inconvenient as Miss 
Caroline’s gauze hat and silk slippers, when, 
as the story in the “ Looking Glass” used 
to tell us, she insisted, thus sumptuously at- 
tired, on joining the sports of her more sen- 
sible companions. We wonder whether van- 
ity or discomfort was the prevailing sentiment 
in the mind of the dog who, not many years 

* Life of Wolsey, p. 527 (in Wordsworth’s Ec- 
cles. Biog.). In the romance of ** Octavyan Im- 


perator ”’ a lioness is thus armed, and fights by the 
side of Octavyan in every battle. 





black cloak—we believe, at Worcester. 

If the canine mind be indeed open to a 
sentiment of vanity, it must occasionally be 
subjected to some very serious shocks. It 
can be no pleasant thing for a dog of any 
delicacy of feeling to be reminded that the 
Latin prose of the unhappy candidate who 
fails in his matriculation trials at Exeter or 
Brasenose is just such as he might himself 
be expected to produce under similar cir- 
cumstances : nor can he be much more grat- 
ified at finding his name bestowed on the 
scentless and unprized varieties of the rose 
and violet ; unless indeed he remembers that 
the dog rose was so called because it was 
anciently thought to be a preservative against 
hydrophobia, for both dogs and men; and 
unless, as may very likely be the case, he 
shares the taste of the old whipper-in, who 
regretted that his dogs had no longer a 
chance of discovering the true scent, ‘‘ now 
that they stinking violets were all in flower.” 
It may be doubted, moreover, whether his 
discovery of the fact that the vessel for hold- 
ing the famous purple ink with which the 
Byzantine emperors used to sign their names 
was in the shape of a dog, and placed under 
the charge of a special officer, or even 
whether the recognition of his own form in 
the honored salt-cellar which rose in the 
centre of the board, and which was frequently 
fashioned like a dog, would console a hound 
of sensitive mind, and of archological 
tastes, for the degradation implied in the 
strange old penance known to antiquaries as 
‘‘cunophoria,” and imposed in some parts of 
Europe on the knight who had been guilty 
of serious crime. The penance consisted in 
the condemned person’s walking barefooted 
and bareheaded, and carrying a dog across 
his shoulders, from the place where the 
crime had been committed, either across the 
border, into the adjoining ‘ county,” or to 
the great doors of the most important church 
or monastery in the district.* ‘The most fre- 
quent instances of this kind of punishment 
occur in the chronicles of Northern Europe , 

* The earliest notice of this punishment occurs 
in the Francie and Suevic laws—a sufficient proof 
of its antiquity. ‘The noble carried a dog; the serf 
or unfree a saddle. The Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa compelled one of his most powerful counts, 
with ten of his companions, to walk thus in pen- 
ance fora German mile, each of them carrying a 
dog on his shoulders. 

! 
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but it was by no means confined to the re- 
moter shores of the Baltic; and if our ca- 
nine friend should not chance to meet with it 
in his researches, he would certainly come 
across numberless records of the hanging of 
dogs side by side with human malefactors, 
—an insult which was in especial favor when 
an unfortunate Jew happened to be the vic- 
tim. In short, notwithstanding the protec- 
tion of St. Hubert and St. Roche, and in 
spite of all his sagacity and faithfulness, it 
is certain, as Mr. Dasent has remarked after 
Grimm, that “something unclean and im- 
pure ”—handed onward, no doubt, from the 
primitive Oriental feeling—was associated 
with the dog throughout the medieval pe- 
riod, and still clings to him in popular tra- 
dition. His name is still as much a word of 
reproach as when it was bestowed on the ex- 
communicated ‘ Cagots ”’—** Gothic dogs ; ” 
and his.long wailing howl is just as ominous 
now as when, in the great session of the 
Council of Florence, at which Greeks and 
Latins met in the vain hope of permanently 
arranging their theological differences, the 
dog of the Emperor John Paleologus 
* howled fiercely and lamentably ” through- 
out his master’s speech; foretokening the 
inutility of the Greek concessions, and the 
approaching conversion of St. Sophia into a 
Mahomctan mosque.” 

If our antiquarian friend belong to the 
nobler class—the true “lords ” of dogs—he 
will, no doubt, meet these discoveries with 
becoming dignity, and will pass them by 
with a bricf reflection on human pride and 
ingratitude. But “my lady’s brach who lies 
by the fire ”— 

“the little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart,”’— 
will be more disagreeably affected. These 
are the dogs on whom, as Mr. Ruskin tells 
us, Veronese and the rest of the Venctians 
are ‘‘so hard; ”” exemplifying, by their means, 


the lowest forms of really human feeling— | 


such as conceit, gluttony, indolence, petu- 
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through Veronese’s children, of different 
ages), and is walking away much offended ; 
not a little wondering, as Mr. Ruskin sug- 
gests, how the Madonna could possibly have 
got into the house. In the second picture, 
whilst the queen is overcome with emotion, 
her dog ‘is wholly unabashed by Solomon’s 
presence or anybody else’s, and stands with 
his forelegs well apart, right in front of his 
mistress, thinking everybody has lost their 
wits, and barking violently at one of the at- 
tendants, who has set down a golden vase 
disrespectfully near him.” The “ fringy- 
paws,” according to Evelyn, were carefully 
bred for sale in most of the Italian monas- 
teries ; and a Venetian contessa’s father con- 
fessor, besides his spiritual consolation, could 
supply his patroness with the “ dearest lit- 
tle dog in the world; ” and with the indis- 
pensable orange-flower water and “ cedrat,” 
between the preparation of which, and the 
breeding of lapdogs, the good fathers di- 
vided their attention. Many a fringy-paw 
foundits way to England among other “ fash- 
ions of proud Italy,” which the Flanders 
galleys brought to Southampton on their 
homeward voyage; and it is against the de- 
votion of the English ladies to these “ sy- 
baritical puppies ”—predecessors of the King 
Charleses and the Blenheims immortalized 
by Landseer—that Harrison lifts up his voice 
in the curious description of England pre- 
fixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle :— 

“They are little and prettie,” he says, 
“ proper and fine, and sought out far and 
necre to satisfie the nice delicacie of the 
daintie dames: instruments of follie to plaie 
and dallie withall, in trifling away the treas- 
ure of time, to withdraw their minds from 
more commendable exercises... a sillie 
poore shift to shun their irksome idlenesse. 
These Sybariticall puppies, the smaller they 
be (and thereto if they have a hole in the 
forepart of their heads) the better they are 
accepted. . . as meet playfellowes for mins- 
ing mistresses to bear in their bosoms, to 
keepe company withal in their chambers, to 





» op . | succour with sleep in bed, to nourish with 
aa” rer menliren: manent, meat at boord, ta lie in their laps and licke 
fringy-pawed things, which all Venetian la- | their lips as they lie (like young Dianaes) in 
dies petted,” are thus introduced by Vero- | their wagons and coches. And good reason 
nese in two of his greatest pictures—the | it should be so; for coarsenesse with fine- 
“ Presentation of his own family to the Ma- | nesse hath no fellowship; but featnesse with 
donna,” at Dresden and the “Queen of | neatnesse hath neighborhood inough.” * 

Sheba before Solomon,” at Turin. In the} Neither Harrison nor Mr. Ruskin, how- 
first, the dog is the “last link in the chain | ever, was privileged to see so deeply into 


of lowering feeling” (the others running | * Description of England, book ii. chap. 7. 
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the matter as a certain monk of Bec, who, 
in a vision, beheld two old ladies of his ac- 
quaintance undergoing much suffering in 
purgatory, the result, as they told him, of 
an “immoderate love of little dogs ” during 
their lifetime. According to this it must, 
we should fear, be faring badly with Justus 
Lipsius, the learned professor of Louvain, 
whose habit it jwas to preside at lecture at- 
tended by a whole tribe of similar pets; the 
portraits of three of whom—Sapphire, Mopsy, 
and Mopsikins—were hung up in his study 
with appropriate inscriptions above them 
from the pen of the professor himself. In- 
deed, such followers have their inconven- 
iences even in this upper world. Grave sus- 
picion was more than once awakened as to 
the exact nature of Lipsius’ attendants ; a 
suspicion which rose into certainty in the 
case of Cornelius Agrippa’s little black dog 
“Monsieur.” We doubt greatly whether a 
shadow from the same dark cloud does not, 
in the minds of his parishioners, hang about 
an eccentric Cornish gentleman who is daily 
attended to church by a couple of large black 
cats, which take their places on either side 
of his lectern with the utmost gravity and 
discretion. He is to be congratulated on 
living inan “ enlightened” age. The Dom- 
ini Canes, we suspect, would soon have 
found a pretext for worrying this very re- 
markable pair of acolytes, and for handing 
over their master to the mercies of the “ sec- 
ular arm.” 

The Venetian fringy-paws were only a va- 
riety of the dogs of Malta—the most ancient 
lapdogs of the Western world—small, white, 
and silky; the especial pets of the great Ro- 
man ladies. ‘* When his favorite dog dies,” 
writes Theophrastus, as an illustration of 
the character of the “‘ Vain man”—“ he de- 
posits the remains in a tomb, and erects a 
monument over the grave, with an inscrip- 
tion—‘ Offspring of the stock of Malta.’” 
The ‘“ Vain man” seems to have been rather 
anxious that the world should know of how 
valuable a dog he had been the possessor, 
than to have raised his monument from any 
great regret for the “Offspring of Malta.” 
Every variety of motive indeed has led to 
the erection of canine monuments ; from the 
Cynosema on the Thracian headland, to the 
“‘ Imago Maide” before the hall-door of Ab« 
botsford; and we must leave it for some 
modern Theophrastus or La Bruyére to say 





how far human vanity is to be traced under- 
lying or intermingling with them all. Dur- 
ing the recent demolition of the old chapel 
at Exeter College, Oxford, a small brass was 
found with an inscription recording the loss 
of a favorite dog. This is probably the only 
instance of canine commemoration in such 
a place; unless we may regard as a similar 
record of affection the name “ Tirri,” in- 
scribed below the dog of Dame Alicia Cas- 
sey on her brass (date 1400), in the very 
interesting church of Deerhurst in Glouces- 
tershire. ‘“ Tirri” may have been a most 
virtuous and gifted animal, and may have 
rendered such inestimable services to his 
mistress as deserved an enduring record. 
Unhappily his name alone survives; whilst 
of another and more famous dog—who has 
also found a place on his master’s tomb—we 
have the record of the services without the 
name. It is impossible to determine how 
much, not his master alone, but all Europe, 
owed to the spaniel whose marble effigy lies 
crouched at the feet of William the Silent, 
the great founder of the Dutch Republic, on 
his tomb in the church at Delft. It was this 
dog which saved the prince’s life by sprigg- 
ing forward, barking, and scratching his 
master’s face with his paws, when, in the 
night attack on the camp before Mons, a 
band of Spanish arquebusiers were on the 
point of entering the tent of William. His 
guards and himself were in profound sleep, 
and there was but just time for the prince, 
after the spaniel had roused him, to mount a 
horse which was ready saddled, and to make 
his escape through the darkness. His ser- 
vants and attendants lost their lives. ‘To 
his dying day,” Mr. Motley tells us, “the 
prince ever afterwards kept a spaniel of the 
same race in his bed-chamber.” We hope 
—but we are nowhere told—that the dog to 
whom “ free Friezeland ” and the struggling 
Dutch provinces were so greatly indebted, 
managed to save his own life in the midst 
of the confusion. 

Whoever desires to see what amount of 
honor may be rendered to the race by its 
more ardent admirers should visit the canine 
necropolis at Goodwood, where the sides of 
a deep hollow among the shrubberies are 
filled with tombs and tombstones, on which 
the names and merits of departed favorites 
are daily recorded. A walk through this 
final resting-place of virtue ought to be full 
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of consolation for the most snappish of fringy- 
paws. The tombstones of about sixty dogs 
still remain, we believe, on the banks of a 
large pond near the grotto at Oatlands. 
They were placed there by the Duchess of 
York, who supplied their epitaphs, one of 
which runs as follows :— 
“Pepper, near this silent grotto 
Thy fair virtues lie confest ; 
Fidelity thy constant motto ; 
Warmth of friendship speak the rest.” 
This Pepper was, perhaps, a “ bonny ter- 
rier, and a fell chield at the vermin;” but 
the patriarchal Pepper of Charlie’s Hope, 
whose “ fair virtues” remain unrecorded on 


the banks of his native Liddel, would have’ ; 


passed by the tombstone with a growl of 
gentle contempt. In fact, it is no easy mat- 


ter to produce a good canine epitaph. One 


of the best we know— 

“Life to the last enjoyed, here Pompey lies,”— 
was placed by Hogarth on the tomb of his 
wife’s dog, which still remains at the end of 
a filbert-walk in the garden of the house he 
occupied at Chiswick. Hogarth has appro- 
priated the line from Churchill’s “ Candi- 
dage”’—no doubt far more truly applicable 
to Pompey than to its unfortunate inventor 
—which the poet chose for his own tomb- 
stone at Dover. 
Pope was on the point of adopting the ep- | 
itaph of an infinitely greater poct than | 
Churchill for the tomb of his dog Bounce, | 
who figures by the side of his master in 
Richardson’s portrait at Hagley. But Pope 
allowed himself to be persuaded that “O 
rare Bounce!” would savor of disrespect to | 
BenJonson. The inscription, however, would | 
have been at least as appropriate in the gar- | 
den of the Twickenham villa as it is in the | 


Abbey transept. Scarcely less briefly sug- | 


gestive is Titania’s call, ‘‘ Where’s Peas- 
blossom ?” which we once saw above the 
resting-place of an honest brown terrier, one 
of four brothers, named after the attendants 


of the fairy queen; just as “kind and cour- | 


teous ” as those worthy gentlemen, and just 
as eager to “hop in the walks and gambol 
in the eyes” of their mortal mistress. 

But a dog may have greatness thrust upon 
him by other means than an epitaph. Ho- 
garth has introduced his own dog Crab in 
his portrait, and by so doing has conferred 
immortality on a pug who, as far as his 
countenance goes, would certainly seem to 


It is curious enough that | 


have been something more than a namesake 
of Launce’s follower, “ the sourest-natured 
dog that lives.” Some dogs, too, obtain dis- 
tinction under false pretences. Notwith- 
standing the famous anecdote of Sir Isaac 
Newton and his dog Diamond, we now know 
upon authority that “Sir Isaac never held 
any communion with dogs or cats.” Dur- 
ing Rousseau’s Parisian celebrity “his very 
dog,” David Hume wrote to Blair, “‘ which 
|is no better than a collie, had a name and 
reputation.” David, we hope, was not jeal- 
ous of the collie, as Goldsmith undoubtedly 
would have been. He might have remem- 
bered that a French literary lion has as much 


in common with a fine lady, and that the 
Blenheim of a true “ belle of the ball-room ” 
will certainly be distinguished for her sake. 
Ariel himself undertook the charge of Shock 
on that day when black omens threatened 
the fate of Belinda; and Shock in his turn 
lies embedded in the imperishable amber of 
Pope’s verses. Even the ingratitude of a 
dog has occasionally brought about his com- 
memoration. M. Karr pleasantly laments* 
the desertion of his companion Schiitz. 
Schiitz, it is clear, was a thorough Parisian 
‘in spite of hisname. His Paris, however, is 
‘the Paris of the Boulevards and of the Café 


|de Europe. He wants that air of the 
| grand cour ”—that soupcon of powder and 
_patches—which lingers about Belinda’s 
Shock or ries Walpole’ s Patapan— 
‘so nice, whoever saw 
A unite drop on his sofa ?”— 

or most of all about the charming Fretillon, 
| the little dog of Madame d’Aulnoy’ s story, 
whose black eyes looked out from under his 
‘Louis Quatorze wig—who barked at the 
| fishes as he took care of the Princess on the 
raft—and who, when all his dangers were 
| over, would condescend to eat nothing but 
|“ perdrix ” for the rest of his life. Freder- 
lick of Prussia’s Pompadour, who, as the 
| great king declared, “ did not cost him half 
so much as that other Pompadour cost his 
brother of France,” must of course have 
been a true French poodle; and we fancy 
her long silken ears tied up with blue ribands 
ala Sévigné. Let us hope that her morale 
was under better regulation than that of her 
too famous namesake, and that she resem- 
bled certain “ levrettes” celebrated by Bal- 
zac in one of his novels, “ dont les moeurs 





| 


* A. Karr, Genevieve t. ii. 
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avaient quelque chose de la diserétion An- 
glaise.” 

We have more than once referred inciden- 
tally to the few dogs, and “ doggish” allu- 
sions, introduced in the plays of the great 
dramatist. Much indeed do we regret that 
they are so few; for such a dog as Launce’s 
Crab is as completely individualized as 
Launce himself, and stands, out quite as 
clearly and distinctly from the crowd of his 
brethren. Among the many points of 
marked difference between the lighter litera- 
ture of England and the Continent, the man- 
ner in which the dog is introduced as one of 
the minor “ dramatis persone ” is especially 
characteristic. Poodles and lapdogs, with an 
occasional “levrette,” are almost the only 
representatives of the canine race which fig- 
ure in the yellow-wrapped “ Romans ” where- 
with modern Paris is content to amuse her- 
self; nor is there much trace of a real 
appreciation of the more generous kinds, at 
least, as friends and companions, in the 
whole range of French literature. On the 
other hand, there is scarcely one great Brit- 
ish poct, from Chaucer to Scott, who does 
not, more or less directly, impress us with a 
conviction that he was a true lover of dogs. 
The country life of England—the fresh, open 
air of its woods and downs— breathes 
throughout its literature. Who can doubt 
that Shakspeare was a sportsman? Many 
a time he may have roused the hart on Ingon 
Hill with such hounds as those of Duke 
Theseus of Athens. 

“So ghee so sanded ; and their heads are 
ung 
With ears that ‘sweep away the morning dew; 
einataase _ dewlapped like Thessalian 
VULIS > 
Slow in pursuit ; but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. . . .” 

We may be very sure that more than one 
especial favorite—would we had their names 
to place in the most honored niches of our 
canine gallery !—watched the steps of the 
poet with loving eyes as he paced the long 
garden terraces at New Place. 

Something perhaps of the feeling which, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, led the great Ve- 
netian painters to pass by the nobler qualities 
of the dog in the presence of man—“ subdu- 
ing it, like an inferior light in presence of 


the sky.”—may have prevented Shakspeare | 


from giving us a more complete series of 
canine portraits. But, if we have to con- 
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tent ourselves with but few sketches from 
his master-hand, his great modern repre- 
sentative has raised the dog almost to the 
dignity of a principal personage. In the 
novels of Sir Walter’s predecessors a dog 
appears now and then, and is sometimes, 
as in those of Fielding and Smollett, intro- 
duced happily enough. We do remember 
the troubles of Chowder and Mrs. Tabitha 
Bramble. But for the most part the canine 
portraits of these earlier masters are touched 
in but slightly, and are soon forgotten; 
whilst Ban and Buscar, who dashed the 
dew from the ladyfern by the side of Davie 
Gellatly; Little Wasp, who, if he was not 
so “weel entered wi’ the rattons,” happily 
escaped the mutilations to which the race 
of Pepper and Mustard were liable ; or Juno, 
that type of womankind, who ran off with 
Mr. Oldbuck’s buttered toast, rise before 
the “mind’s eye” as distinctly as Waver- 
ley, or Henry Bertram, or the Antiquary, 
and at once recall the whole group of char- 
acters belonging to the story in which they 
figure. Every shade of canine feeling 
every development of canine nature, may 
be studied in the pages of Sir Walter. 
“ Wherever,” in the words of Mr. Adolphus, 
“it is possible for a dog in any way to con- 
tribute to the effect of a scene, we find there 
the very dog that was required, in his proper 
place and attitude.” Happily we are not 
left in ignorance of the names or the natures 
of the dogs which attended their master in 
his wanderings by Tweed side or on Yarrow. 
Camp, whose death Sir Walter lamented as 
that of a friend, and the Giant Maida, who 
“sleeps soundly at his master’s door,” will 
remain in kindly connection with the great- 
est name in modern literature, so long as 
literature itself shall last. 

It is in fact the gentlest nature—such an 
union of gentleness with high independence 
and perfect courage as distinguished Sir 
Walter, “the very perfect gentle knight” 
—which will most thoroughly appreciate the 
noble qualities of the dog, and to which the 
dog in turn will be most ready to attach 
himself. During a time of most anxious 
watching and observation, Collingwood, the 
very ideal of an English sailor, could thus 
write to his wife about his Newfoundland, 
Bounce :— 


** Bounce is my only pet now, and he is 
indeed a good fellow. He sleeps by the 
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side of my cot whenever I lie in one, until 


near the time of tacking, and then marches | 


off to be out of hearing of the guns, for he 
is not reconciled to them yet.”—(Off Cadiz, 
1805.) 

Bounce was present with his master at 
Trafalgar, in the Royal Sovereign, and seems 
to have been unduly elated after Colling- 
wood’s elevation to the peerage. In writ- 
ing to his wife, after hoping that his daugh- 
ters “will not give themselves foolish airs,” 
the new-made baron proceeds :— 


“Tam out of all patience with Bounce. 
The consequential airs he gives himself 
since he became a right honorable dog are 
insufferable. He considers it beneath his 
dignity to play with commoners’ dogs ; and, 
truly, thinks that he does them grace when 
he condescends to lift his leg against them. 
This, I think, is carrying the insolence of 
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rank to the extreme; but he is a dog that 
does it.” 

The master who could make his dog point 
a moral thus pleasantly must have been 
gentle in every sense. 

To what extent the best qualities of the 
dog react in their turn upon the rougher 
classes of humanity we will not now stop to 
inquire; although we fully believe that his 
influence in this way is at times very con- 
siderable. A dog may be far from the worst 
of teachers ; and in spite of the very ancient 
prejudice against him, to which we have more 
than once alluded, his opportunities of in- 
struction have always been enormous, and 
ean never diminish. In a word, our phi- 
losophy is that of the Prince of Denmark :— 


“Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.” 





A prorosep SunstituTr For Corron.— 
Among the numerous proposed substitutes for 
this valuable fabric is one which has attracted 
some attention in France, and may possibly be 
found worthy of attention in this country. 
About two years ago a request was made to 
‘Napoleon ILI. to provide the means of making 
an experiment on a large scale for the rearing 
of a new kind of silkworm, which lives in the 
open air on a very hardy plant, the atlunté, and 
produces two crops a year of a strong, silky 
fibre, which has been in common use for ages in 
China, as a cheap fabric for clothing the great 
mass of the people. The authority was imme- 
diately granted, and the result now published 
seems very favorable. More than three-fourths 
of the worms produced excellent cocoons, and a 
profit of one hundred per cent, or more, is said to 
have been realized. Should these statements be 
confirmed, the new material will probably become 
an important article of commerce and manufac- 
ture; for the mulberry silkworm is considered 
very successful when it yields a return of fifteen 
per cent on the capitalemployed. The silk of this 
Chinese worm is of inferior quality, but is well 
adapted for coarse fabrics, and its woven fabrics 
bid fair to prove an excellent substitute for those 
of cotton. It is proposed by M. Guerin Mene- 
ville, who was the first to introduce the new silk 
into France, to give it the name of ailantine. 
He is now considering the best means of pro- 
moting the production and manufacture of the 





new silk, which he thinks will ere long supply 
the chief clothing of the people. The tree on 
which the worm feeds is the alantus glandulosa, 
which is one of the hardiest of trees, and is very 
common in the United States. Mr. Judd, of 
this city, has sent to Paris for some of the worms, 
and he intends to try the experiment of rearing 
them here. There is every probability that if a 
cheap, durable, light material of this description 
were once introduced here, it would, of course, 
enter into competition with cotton goods. 

An Inpian’s Surewpness.— At an early 
stage in the proceedings of the Erie and New 
York City Railroad, while the Directors were 
negotiating with the Chiefs for the land around 
Jemison Hill, the colonel and others had made 
some strong speeches depicting the worthless- 
ness of the land and enlarging considerably 
upon the fact that it was good for nothing for 
corn, and consequently, should be leased very 
cheap. 

When the colonel sat down the old chief 
replied in the Seneca tongue to the interpreter, 
to the effect that he ‘‘ knew it was poor land for 
corn; but mighty good land for railroad!” The 
force of this remark will be fully appreciated 
when it is known that the little strip of land 
around Jemison Hill was the only possible place 
for a railroad that did not involve the building 
of two expensive bridges across the Alleghany. 
— Chaut Democrat. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SECESSION. 


The writer of the following Protest, is editor of 
the Charleston Mercury, the leading organ of the 
leading State in the Secession movement. We do 
not desire to be held responsible for all the opinions 
which we, from time to time, lay before the readers 
of the Living Age; but as to this article we may 
be permitted to say that it is frank and sincere, and 
eminently deserving of the careful consideration of 
everybody who takes an interest in the question 
of the Union. If it do not convince our Northern 
and Virginia readers we do not think any thing 
else likely to be effectual. 

It is possible to understand what this writer 
means; he speaks in a clear and gentlemanly tone, 
so we can look at the question from his point of 
view. The scheme of employing slaves in manu- 
facturing occupations, was suggested to the pres- 
ent writer about forty years ago, by Dr. Brown, 
brother of James Brown (afterwards minister to 
France) and at his request we wrote some articles 
on the subject for a Philadelphia paper. One re- 
sult which Dr. Brown anticipated and desired, was 
the improvement of the condition of the slaves. 
With this he was sure that their faculties would 
expand. And this brings us to confess that upon 
being asked lately. by a Southern friend, whether 
we would own slaves, we replied that we had too 
little landto usethem. ‘ But,’ said he, “ suppose 
they should be competent to do any other labor, 
that you could set them at?’’ Thus appealed to, 
we could not but own that if we could find one 
competent to edit the Living Age, the temptation 
might come to usin avery serious shape. But 
no! we could hardly subject a fellow-creature to 
such an unceasing, unremitting task! 





From The National Intelligencer, 19 Feb. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SECESSION. 

WE to-day surrender a considerable por- 
tion of our paper to the reproduction of a 
letter addressed by the Hon. L. W. Spratt, 
of South Carolina, to the Hon. Mr. Perkins, 
of Louisiana, in criticism on the Provis- 
ional Constitution recently adopted by the 
“Southern Congress ”’ at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

In giving so large a space to such a doc- 
ument we are governed by the same consid- 
erations which have hitherto induced us to 
publish so largely the proceedings of the 
Conventions held in South Carolina and 
elsewhere—a desire to place conspicuously 
before our readers in the South (from whom 
the Intelligencer receives much the larger 
portion of that generous patronage with 
which it has so long been honored) a clear 
and comprehensive statement of the grounds 
on which the secession movement has been 
based by its advocates. ... 

In giving to-day the elaborate paper of 
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Mr. Spratt, we need not say that we entirely 
dissent from the political philosophy which 
he inculcates in the name and on behalf of 
the secession movement. Yet the promi- 
nent part he has taken in the steps by which 
that movement was initiated, the confidence 
bestowed upon him by the people of Charles- 
ton in electing him, with such unanimity, to 
a seat in the South Carolina Convention, 
and the marked honor conferred upon him 
by that Convention in deputing him as one 
of the Commissioners appointed to interpret 
the action of the Palmetto State before the 
Convention of Florida (the first which met 
after that of South Carolina), are all so 
many titles by which he may assume to 
speak with authority in expounding the pur- 
port and bearing of the civil revolution to 
which he has so largely contributed ... 
what ends it has sought under the con- 
duct of its originators. These, if balked of 
their purpose for the present, will, he as- 
sures us, only have to begin at once a new 
agitation, destined to endure until at last 
slavery shall “ stand serene, erect, aloft, un- 
questioned as to its rights or its integrity, 
at some point within the present limits of, 
the Southern States.” ‘ And such being the 
case,” adds Mr. Spratt, “it is only for the 
present actors to determine whether they 
will contribute or be crushed to that result.” 

Who can wonder that the people of the 
Border Slaveholding States, with their well- 
known repugnance to the revival of the 
slave trade, should look with feelings of dis- 
trust and misgiving on a movement which, 
in its rudiments, was known to have been 
so largely controlled by men of lke ideas 
with Mr. Spratt, and whose ultimate, inevi- 
table tendencies are now only the more 
clearly expressed because of a temporary 
check which it is feared that movement has 
received within its own circle of revolution ?: 





From The Charleston Mercury, 13 Feb. 
A PROTEST FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 
AGAINST A DECISION OF THE SOUTH-. 
ERN CONGRESS. 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE SOUTHERN CONGRESS. 


Hon. John Perkins, Delegate from Louisiana: 

’ From the abstract of the Constitution for: 
the Provisional Government, published in 
the papers of this morning, it appears that 
the slave trade, except with the Slave States 
of North America, shall be prohibited. The 
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Congress, therefore, not content with the 
laws of the late United States against it, 
which, it is to be presumed, were re-adopted, 
have unalterably fixed the subject by a pro- 
vision of the Constitution. That provision 
for reasons equally conclusive, will doubtless 
pass into the Constitution of the permanent 
government. The prohibition, therefore, 
will no longer be a question of policy, but 
will be a cardinal principle of the Southern 
Confederacy. It will not be a question for 
the several States, in view of any peculiar- 
ity in their circumstances and condition, but 
will be fixed by a paramount power, which 
nothing but another revolution can overturn. 
If Texas shall want labor she must elect 
whether it shall be hireling labor or slave 
labor ; and if she shall elect slave labor she 
must be content with that only which comes 
from other States on this continent, and at 
such prices as the States on this continent 
shall see proper to exact. If Virginia shall 
not join the Confederacy of the South, she 
is at least assured of a market for her slaves 
at undiminished prices; and if there shall 
be, as there unquestionably is, a vast de- 
mand for labor at the South; and if there 
shail be, as there unquestionably will be, a 
vast supply of pauper labor from the North 
and Europe, and States at the South shall 
4e in danger of being overrun and aboli- 
tionized, as the States of the North have 
been overrun and abolitionized, there must 
be no power in any State to counteract 
the evil. Democracy is right, for it has the 
approval of the world; slavery wrong, and 
only to be tolerated in consideration of the 

roperty involved , and while the one is to 

e encouraged, therefore the other is to be 
presented in such attitude as to be as little 
offensive as it may be to the better sentiment 
of an enlightened world. 

Such I take to be a fair statement of the 
principles announced in the earliest utter- 
ance of the Southern Republic; and I need 
scarcely say that I deprecate them greatly. 


I fear their effects upon the present harmony | 


-of feeling ; I fear their effects upon the for- 
tunes of the Republic; and I will take the 
liberty of intervening and of presenting rea- 
sons why I think we should not take such 
action at the present time. I may seem pre- 
sumptuous, but I have a stake too great to 
scruple at the measures necessary to pre- 
serve it. I take a liberty, without permis- 
sion, in making you the object of this letter ; 
but our personal relations will assure you 
that I have but the simple purpose, if pos- 
sible, to be of service to my country; and 
if, in representing a measure so offensive, I 
may seem wanting in respect for the “ spirit 
-of the age,” I have but to say that I have 
been connected with the slave-trade meas- 


ure from the start. I have incurred what- 
ever of odium could come from its initiation ; 
I have been trusted by its friends with a 
leading part in its advancement ; and so sit- 
uated, at a time when prejudice or a mis- 
taken policy would seem to shape our action 
to a course inconsistent with our dignity 
and interests, I have no personal considera- 
tions to restrain me, and feel that it is within 
my province to interpose and offer what I can 
of reasons to arrest it. 

Nor will I be justly chargeable with an 
unreasonable agitation ofthis question. We 
were truly solicitous to postpone it to an- 
other time; we were willing to acquiesce in 
whatever policy the States themselves might 
see proper to adopt. But when it is pro- 
posed to take advantage of our silence, to 
enter judgment by default, to tie the hands 
of States, and so propitiate-a foreign senti- 
ment by a concession inconsiderate and gra- 
tuitous, it is our privilege to intervene ; and 
I am in error if your clear conception of the 
questions at issue, and your devotion to the 
paramount cause of the South, will not in- 
duce you to admit that the odium is not on 
us of introducing a distracting issue. 

The South is now in the formation of a 
Slave Republic. This, perhaps, is not ad- 
mitted generally. There are many con- 
tented to believe that the South as a geo- 
graphical section is in mere assertion of its 
independence; that, it is instinct with no 
especial truth—pregnant of no distinct so- 





cial nature; that for some unaccountable 
reason the two sections have become opposed 
jto each other; that for reasons equally in- 
‘sufficient, there is disagreement between the 
peoples that direct them ; and that from no 
overruling necessity, no impossibility of co- 
|existence, but as mere matter of policy, it 
has been considered best for the South to 
strike out for herself and establish an inde- 
| pendence of her own. ‘This, I fear, is an in- 
| adequate conception of the controversy. 

The contest is not between the North and 
South as geographical sections, for between 
such sections merely there can be no contest ; 
nor between the people of the North and the 
people of the South, for our relations have 

been pleasant, and on neutral grounds there 
is still nothing to estrange us. We eat to- 
gether, trade together, and practise, yet, in 
intercourse, with great respect, the courte- 
sies of common life. But the real contest 
is between the two forms of society which 
have become established, the one at the 
North and the other at the South. Society 
is essentially different from government—as 
different as is the nut from the bur, or the 
nervous body of the shell-fish from the bony 
structure which surrounds it; and within 
this government two societies had become 
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developed as variant in structure and dis- 


tinct in form as any two beings in animated | 


nature. The one is a society composed of 
one race, the other of two races. 
is bound together but by the two great so- 


cial relations of husband and wife and parent | 
and child; the other by the three relations | 


of husband and wife, and parent and child, 
and master and slave. 
in its political structure the principle that 
equality is the right of man; the other that 
it is the right of equals only. 


The one embodies | 


‘The one em-| other. 
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cross of human judgment, it must be for the 
reason that the Great Eternal has not pur- 
posed that still another agent of his will shall 


The one | come to such excess of human ignominy. 


Such are the two forms of society which 
had come to contest within the structure of 
the recent Union. And the contest for ex- 
istence was inevitable. Neither could con- 
cur in the requisitions of the other ; neither 
could expand within the forms of a single 
government without encroachment on the 
Like twin lobsters in a single shell, 


bodying the principle that equality is the | if such a thing were possible, the natural 
right of man, expands upon the horizontal! expansion of the one must be inconsistent 


plane of pure democracy ; the other, embody- 
ing the principle that it is not the right of 


man, but of equals only, has taken to itself 


the rounded form of a social aristocracy. In 
the one there is hireling labor, in the other 
slave labor ; in the one, therefore, in theory 
at least, labor is voluntary ; in the other in- 
voluntary ; in the labor of the one there is 
the clective franchise, in the other there is 
not; and, as labor is always in excess of 
direction, in the one the power of govern- 
ment is only with the lower classes; in the 
other the upper. In the one, therefore, the 
reins of government come from the heels, in 
the other from the head of the society; in 
the one it is guided by the worst, in the 
other by the best, intelligence ; in the one 
it is from those who have the least, in the 
other from those who have the greatest, stake 
in the continuance of existing order. In the 
one the pauper lahorer has the power to rise 
and appropriate by law the goods protected 
by the State—when pressure comes, as come 
it must, there will be the motive to exert it 
—and thus the ship of State turns bottom 
upwards. In the other there is no pauper 
labor with power of rising ; the ship of State 
has the ballast of a disfranchised class: 
there is no possibility of political upheaval, 


so steadied, it will sail erect and onward to 
an indefinitely distant period. 

Such are some of the more obvious differ- 
ences in form and constitution between these 
two societies which had come into contact 
within the limits of the recent Union. And 
perhaps it is not the least remarkable, in this 
connection, that while the one, a shapeless, 
organless, mere mass of social elements in 
no definite relation to each other, is loved 
and eulogized, and stands the ideal of the 
age, the other comely, and proportioned with 
labor and direction, mind and matter in just 
relation to each other, presenting analogy to 
the very highest developments in animated 
nature is condemned and reprobated. Even 
we ourselves have hardly ventured to affirm 
it—while the cock crows, in fact, are ready 
to deny it; and if it shall not perish on the 





with the existence of the other; or, like an 
eagle and a fish, joined by an indissoluble 
bond, which for no reason of its propriety 
could act together, where the eagle could 
not share the fluid suited to the fish and 
live, where the fish could not share the fluid 
suited to the bird and live, and where one 
must perish that the other may survive, un» 
less the unnatural Union shall be severed— 
so these societies could not, if they would, 
concur. The principal that races are uns 
equal, and that among unequals inequality 
is right, would have been destructive to the 
form of pure democracy at the North. The 
principle that all men are equal and equally 
right, would have been destructive of slavery 
at the South. Each required the element 
suited to its social nature. Each must strive 
to make the government expressive of its 
social nature. The natural expansion of the 
one must become encroachment on the other, 
and so the contest was inevitable. Seward 
and Lincoln, in theory at least, whatever be 
their aim, are right. I realized the fact and 
so declared the conflict irrepressible years 
before either ventured to advance that prope 
osition. Upon that declaration I have al- 
ways acted, and the recent experience of my 


country has not induced me to question the 
therefore, and it is reasonably certain that, | 


correctness of that first conception. 

Nor is indignation at such leaders becom- 
ing the statesmen of the South. The ten- 
dency of social action was against us. The 
speaker to be heard must speak against slav- 
ery ; the preacher to retain his charge, must 
preach against slavery; the author, to be 
read, must write against slavery; the can- 
didate, to attain office, must pledge himself 
against slavery; the office-holder, to con- 
tinue, must redeem the pledges of the can- 
didate. They did not originate the policy, 
but they pandered to it; they did not start 
the current, but they floated on it ; and were 
as powerless as drift-wood to control its 
course. The great tendency to social con- 
flict pre-existed ; it was in the heart of the 
North—it was in the very structure of North- 
ern society. It was not a matter of choice 
but of necessity that such society should 
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disaffirm a society in contradiction of it. It 


was not a matter of choice but of necessity | 


that it should approve of acts against it. In 


possession of power, it flowed to political ac- | 


tion on the South, as fluids flow to lower 
levels. The acts of individuals were unim- 
portant. If I had possessed the power to 
change the mind of every Republican in 
Congress, I would not have been at pains to 
do so. They would not have fallen before 
an indignant constituency, and men would 
have been sent to their places whose minds 
could never change. Nor, in fact, have they 
been without their use. As the conflict was 
irrepressible, as they were urged on by an 
inexorable power, it was important we should 
know it. Our own political leaders refused 
to realize the fact. The zealots of the North 
alone could force the recognition ; and I am 
bound to own that Giddings, and Greeley, 
and Seward, and Lincoln, parasites as they 
are, panderers to popular taste as they are, 
the instruments, and the mere instruments, 
of aggression, have done more to rouse us 
to the vindication of our rights than the 
bravest and the best among us. 

Such, then, was the nature of this contest. 
It was inevitable. It was inaugurated with 
the government. It began at the beginning, 
and almost at the start the chances of the 
game were turned against us. Jf the foreign 
slave trade had never been suppressed, slave 
society must have triumphed. It extended to 
the limits of New England. 

Pari passu with emigrants from Europe 
came slaves from Africa. Step by step the 
two in union marched upon the West, and it 
is reasonably certain, had the means to fur- 
ther union been admitted, that so they would 
have continued to march upon the West, 
that slave labor would have been cheaper 
than hireling labor, that, transcending agri- 
culture, it would have expanded to the arts; 
and that thus one homogeneous form of la- 
bor and one homogeneous form of society, 
unquestioned by one single dreamer, and 
cherished at home and honored abroad, 
would have overspread the entire available 
surface of the late United States. But, the 
slave trade suppressed, democratic society 
has triumphed. The States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 

’ found an attractive market for their slaves. 
They found a cheaper pauper labor to re- 
lace it; that pauper labor poured in from 
Reema: while it replaced the slave, it in- 
creased the political power of the Northern 
States. More than five millions from abroad 
have been added to their number ; that addi- 
. tion has enabled them to grasp and hold the 
government. That government, from the very 
necessities of their nature they are forced 
to use against us. Slavery was within its 
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grasp, and forced to the option of extinction 
in the Union or of independence out, it dares 
to strike, and it asserts its claim to national- 
ity and its right to recognition among the 
leading social systems of the world. 

Such, then, being the nature of the con- 
test, this Union has been disrupted in the 
effort of slave society to emancipate itself; 
and the momentous question now to be de- 
termined is, shall that effort be successful ? 
That the Republic of the South shall sustain 
her independence, there is little question. 
The form of our society is too pregnant of 
intellectual resources and military strength 
to be subdued, if, in its products, it did not 
hold the bonds of amity and peace upon all 
the leading nations of the world. But in 
the independence of the South is there surely 
the emancipation of domestic slavery? That 
is greatly to be doubted. Our property in 
slaves will be established. If it has stood 
in a government more than half of which 
has been pledged to its destruction, it will 
surely stand in a government every member 
of which will be pledged to its defence. But 
will it be established as a normal institution 
of society, and stand the sole exclusive social 
system of the South? That is the impend- 
ing question, and the fact is yet to be re- 
corded. That it will so stand somewhere 
at the South I do not entertain the slightest 
question. It may be overlooked or disre- 
garded now. It has been the vital agent of 
this great controversy. It has energized the 
arm of every man who acts a part in this 
great drama. We may shrink from recog- 
nition of the fact ; we may decline to admit 
the source of our authority ; refuse to slavery 
an invitation to the table which she herself 
has so bountifully spread; but not for that 
will it remain powerless or unhonored. It 
may be abandoned by Virginia, Maryland, 
Missouri; South Carolina herself may refuse 
to espouse it. The hireling laborer from 
the North and Europe may drive it from 
our seaboard. As the South shall become 
the centre of her own trade, the metropolis 
of her own commerce, the pauper population 
of the world will pour upon us. It may re- 
place our slaves upon the seaboard, as it has 
replaced them in the Northern States; but 
concentrated in the States upon the Gulf it 
will make its stand, condensed to the point 
at which the labor of the slave transcends 
the want of agriculture, it will flow to other 
objects ; it will lay its giant grasp upon still 
other departments of industry; its every 
step will be exclusive; it will be unques- 
tioned lord of each domain on which it en- 
ters. With that perfect economy of re- 
sources, that just application of power, that 
concentration of forces, that security of or- 
der which results to slavery from the per- 
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manent direction of its best intelligence, 
there is no other form of human labor that 
can stand against it, and it will build itself 
a home and erect for itself, at some point 
within the present limits of the Southern 
States, a structure of imperial power and 
grandeur—a glorious Confederacy of States 
that will stand aloft and serene for ages 
amid the anarchy of democracies that will 
reel around it. 

But it may be that to this end another rev- 
olution may be necessary. It is to be appre- 
hended that this contest between democracy 
and slavery is not yet over. It is certain 
that both forms of society exist within the 
limits of the Southern States; both are dis- 
tinctly developed within the limits of Vir- 
ginia; and there, whether we perceive the 
fact or not, the war already rages. In that 
State there are about 500,000 slaves to 
about 1,000,000 whites; and as at least as 
many slaves as masters are necessary to the 
constitution of slave society, about 500,000 
of the white population are in legitimate re- 
lation to the slaves, and the rest are in ex- 
cess. Like an excess of alkali or acid in 
chemical experiments, they are unfixed in 
the social compound. Without legitimate 
connection with the slave, they are in com- 
petition with him. They constitute not a 
part of slave society, but a democratic so- 
ciety. In so far as there is this connection, 
the State is slave; in so far as there is not, 
it is democratic; and as States speak only 
from their social condition, as interests, not 
intellect, determine their political action, it 
is thus that Virginia has been undecided— 
that. she does not truly know whether she is 
of the North or South in this great move- 
ment. ILer people are individually noble, 
brave, and patriotic, and they will strike for 
the South in resistance to physical aggres- 
sion; but her political action is, at present, 
paralyzed by this unnatural contest, and as 
causes of disintegration may continue—must 
continue, if the slave trade be not re-opened 
—as there will still be a market at the South 
for her slaves—as there will still be paupe 
labor from abroad to supply their places, 
and more abundant from industrial dissolu- 
tions at the North, and the one race must 
increase as the other is diminished—it is to 
be feared that there the slave must ulti- 
mately fail, and that this great State must 
lose the institution, and bend her proud 
spirit to the yoke of another democratic tri- 
umph. 
and even Tennessee and North Carolina, 
the same facts exist, with chances of the 
like result. 

And even in this State [South Carolina] 
the ultimate result is not determined. The 
slave condition here would seem to be es- 


stump; governors are not dragged before 


tion—in legitimate dependence on the slave; 


Charleston by the attractive prices of the 
, West, and laborers from abroad have come 


In Maryland, Missouri, Kentucky, | 


within the State, have been drawn away for 
‘years for higher prices in the West. ‘They 
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tablished. There is here an excess of one 
hundred and twenty thousand slaves, and 
here is fairly exhibited the normal nature of 
the institution. The officers of the State 
are slave-owners, and the representatives of 
slave-owners. In their public acts they ex- 
hibit the consciousness of a superior posi- 
tion. Without unusual individual ability, 
they exhibit the elevation of tone and com- 
posure of public sentiment proper to a mas- 
ter class. There is no appeal to the mass, 
for there is no mass to appeal to; there are 
no demagogues, for there is no populace to 
breed them ; judges are not forced upon the 


the people; and when there is cause to att 
upon the fortunes of our social institution, 
there is perhaps an unusual readiness to 
meet it. The large majority of our people 
are in legitimate connection with the institu- 


and it were to be supposed that here at least 
the system of slave society would be perma- 
nent and pure. But even here the process 
of disintegration has commenced. In our 
larger towns it just begins to be apparent. 
Within ten years past as many as ten thou- 
sand slaves have been drawn away from 


to take their places. These laborers have 
every disposition to work above the slave, 
and if there were opportunity would be glad 
to do so; but without such opportunity they 
come to competition with him; they are 
necessarily resistive to thecontact. Already 
there is the disposition to exclude him; 
from the trades, from public works, from 
drays, and the tables of hotels, he is even 
now excluded to a great extent. And when 
enterprises at the North are broken up; 
when more laborers are thrown from em- 
ployment; when they shall come in greater 
numbers to the South they will still more 
increase the tendency to exclusion; they 
will question the right of masters to emplo 
their slaves in any works that they may wich 
for; they will invoke the aid of legislation ; 
they will use the elective franchise to that 
end; they may acquire the power to deter- 
mine municipal elections; they will inexora- 
bly use it; and thus this town of Charleston, 
at the very heart of slavery, may become a 
fortress of democratic power against it. As 
it is in Charleston, so also is it to a less ex- 
tent in the interior towns. 

Nor is it only in the towns the tendency 
appears. The slaves, from lighter lands 


are now being drawn away from rice culture. 
Thousands are sold from rice fields every 
year. None are brought to them. They 
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have already heen drawn from the culture of 
indigo and all manufacturing employments. 
They are yet retained by cotton and the cul- 
ture incident to cotton; but as almost every 
negro offered in our markets is bid for by the 
West the drain is likely to continue. It is 
probable that more abundant pauper labor 
may pour in, and it is to be feared that even 
in this State, the purest in its slave condi- 
tion, democracy may gain a foothold, and 
that here also the contest for existence may 
be waged between them. 

‘It thus appears that the contest is not 
ended with a dissolution of the Union, and 
that the agents of that contest still exist 
within the limits of the Southern Staies. 
The causes that have contributed to the de- 
feat of slavery still occur; our slaves are 
still drawn off by higher prices to the West. 
There is still foreign pauper labor ready to 
supply their place. Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, possibly, Tennessee and 
North Carolina, may lose their slaves, as 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
have done. In that condition they must re- 
commence the contest. There is noavoiding 
that necessity. The systems cannot mix; 
and thus it is that slavery, like the Thracian 
horse returning from the field of victory, 
still bears a master on his back ; and, having 
achieved one revolution to escape democracy 
at the North, it must still achieve another to 
escape it at the South. That it will ulti- 
mately triumph none can doubt. It will be- 
come redeemed and vindicated, and the only 
question now to be determined is, shall there 
be another revolution to that end? It is 
not necessary. Slavery within the seceding 
States at least is now emancipated if men 
put forward as its agents have intrepidity to 
realize the factand act upon it. It is free 
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mence by ignoring slavery, or shall be con- 
tent to edge it on by indirection; if you 
shall exhibit care but fora Republic, respect 
but for a democracy; if you shall stipulate 
for the toleration of slavery as an existing 
evil by admitting assumptions to its preju- 
dice and restrictions to its power and prog- 
ress, re-inaugurate the blunder of 1789 ; you 
will combine States, whether true or not, to 
slavery; you will have no tests of faith; 
some will find it to their interest to aban- 
don it; slave labor will be fettered; hire- 
ling labor will be free ; your Confederacy is 
again divided into antagonist societies; the 
irrepressible conflict is again commenced ; 
and as slavery can sustain the structure of a 
stable government, and will sustain such 
structure, and as it will sustain no structure 
but its own, another revolution comes—but 
whether in the order and propricty of this, is 
gravely to be doubted. 

Is it, then, in the just performance of your 
office, that you would impose a constitutional 
restriction against the foreign slave trade ? 
Will you affirm slavery by reprobating the 
means of its formation? Will you extend 
slavery by introducing the means to its ex- 
tinction? Will you declare to Virginia if 
she shall join, that under no circumstances 
|shall she be at liberty to restore the integ- 
irity of her slave condition? that her five 
hundred thousand masters without slaves 
shall continue? that the few slaves she has 
shall still be subject to the requisitions of 
the South and West? that she shall still be 
subject to the incursions of white laborers, 
without the slaves to neutralize their social 
tendencies? and thus, therefore, that she 
must certainly submit to be abolitionized, 
‘and when so abolitionized, that she must 
;surely be thrown off, to take her fortunes 














to choose its constitution and its policy, and | with the Abolition States? Will you say 
you and others are now elected to the high | the same to Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, 
office of that determination. If you shall | North Carolina, and Tennessee? Will you 
elect slavery avow it and affirm-it; not as | declare to the State of South Carolina that, 
an existing fact, but as a living principle of |if the canker of democracy eats into her 
social order, and assert its right, not to tol- | towns and cities; if her lighter lands are ex- 
eration only, but to extension and to politi- | posed, her forms of culture are abandoned, 
cal recognition among the nations of the | she must still submit to it? To Texas, that 
earth. If, in short, you shall own slavery as | to her imperial domain no other slaves shall 
the source of your authority, and act for it, |come than those she may extort from older 
and erect, as you are commissioned to erect, | States; and that she must submit to be the 
not only a Southern, but a Slave Republic, | waste she is, or else accept the kind of labor 
the work willbe accomplished. Those States | that must demoralize the social nature of the 
intending to espouse and perpetuate the in-| State? Will you do this, and yet say that 
stitution will enter your Confederacy ; those | you erect slavery and affirm it, and, in your 
that do not, will not. Your Republic will | ministrations at its altar, own it as the true 
not require the pruning process of another |and only source of your authority? Indi- 
revolution ; but, poised upon its institutions, | vidually, I am sure you will not. I am too 
will move on to a career of greatness and of | well assured of your intelligent perception 
glory unapproached by any other nation in | of the questions at issue, and of your devo- 
the world. |tion to the great cause you have espoused, 

But if you shall not; if you shall com- to entertain a doubt upon that subject ; but 
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others may, and that I may mect sugges- | the political courage to direct; and so, per- 
tions likely to arise, I will task your indul-| haps, in any case the whole a of so- 
gence further. ciety must start before the political hands 

Then why adopt this measure? Is it that | upon the dial plate can indicate its progress ; 
Virginia and the other Border States require | and so, therefore, as this question is not 
it? They may require it now, but is it cer-| moved—as the members of this Congress 
tain they will continue to require it? Vir- | are charged to perfect the dissolution of the 
ginia and the rest have never yet regarded | old government, but have not been in- 
slavery as a normal institution of society. | structed as to this permanent requisition of 
They have regarded the slave as property, |} the new—they may be mistaken, as they 
but not slavery as a relation. They have) would have been mistaken, if by chance they 
treated it as a prostitution, but have never | had met six months ago and spoken upon the 
yet espoused it. Their men of intellect have | question of secession. And they are mis- 








exhibited enlightened views upon this sub- | 
ject, but their politicians who have held the | 
public ear have ever presented it as a thing | 
of dollars, and to be fought for, if need be, | 
but not to be cherished and perpetuated. | 
And is it certain that when better opinions | 
shall prevail; that when they join, if they | 
shall join, a Slave Republic, a Republic to 

perpetuate the institution, when there shall | 
be less inducement to sell their slaves, and | 
the assurance that when they shall sell them | 
they will fall under the rule of a democracy | 
which must unfit them for association in 

a Slave Confederacy—the people of these 

States may not solicit an increase of slaves ? | 
And is it policy to preclude the possibility 

of such an increase? But admit the change | 
may never come, yet against all the evils to 

result from the slave trade these States are | 
competent to protect themselves. The fail- | 
ure of the General Government to preclude | 
that trade by constitutional provision by no | 
means precludes them from such a prohibi- | 
tion. If they may never want them, they 

may keep them out, without the application of | 
a Procrustean policy to all the other States 

of the Confederacy. It may be said that 

without such general restriction the value of 

their slaves will be diminished in the mar- 

kets of the West. Zhey have no right to ask 

that their slaves, or any other products, shall 

be protected to unnatural value in the mar- 

kets of the West. If they persist in regard- | 
ing the negro but as a thing of trade—a 
thing which they are too good to use, but 
only can produce for others’ uses—and join 
the Confederacy, as Pennsylvania or Massa- 
chusetts might do, not to support the struc- 
ture, but to profit by it, it were as well they 
should not join, and we can find no interest 
in such association. 

Is it that the Cotton States themselves re- | 
quire it? If so, each for itself may adopt | 
the prohibition. But they donot. The po- 
litical leaders of the country are not ready | 
for the proposition, as they were not ready | 
for the measure of secession. Many leaders | 
of the South, many men who meet you in| 
Convention, have been forced to that posi- | 
tion by a popular movement they had never | 


taken, if, from any reference to popular feel- 
ing, they inaugurate the action now pro- 
posed. The people of the Cotton States 
want labor ; they know that whites and slaves 
cannot work together. They have no thought 
of abandoning their slaves that they may get 
white labor; and they want slaves, there- 
fore, and they will have then—from the Sea~ 
board States, if the slave trade be not 
opened, and they cannot heartily embrace a 
policy which, while it will tend to degrade 
the Seaboard States to the condition of a de- 
mocracy, will compel them to pay double and 
treble prices for their labor. 

It may be said in this connection that, 
though the Cotton States might tolerate the 
slave trade, it would overstock the country 
and induce a kind of social suffocation. It 
is one of the most grievous evils of the time 
that men have persisted in legislating on do- 
mestic slavery with what would seem to be 
an industrious misapprehension of its requi- 
sites. It is assumed that it is ready to ex- 
plode while it is in an ordinary state of mar- 
tial law, as perfect as that which, in times 
of popular outbreak, is the last and surest 
provision for security and order. It is as- 
sumed that the negro is unfit for mechanical 
employments, when he exhibits an imitative 
power of manipulation unsurpassed by any 
other creature in the world; and when, as a 
matter of fact, we see him daily in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the trades, and are 
forced to know that he is not more generally 
employed for reason of the higher prices of- 
fered for him by our fields of cotton. It is 
assumed that he cannot endure the cold of 
Northern States, when he dies not more 
readily in Canada than Domingo, and when 
the finest specimens of negro character and ° 
negro form to be met with in the world are 
on the northern borders of Maryland and 
Missouri. It is assumed that whenever he 


comes in contact with free society we must 


quail before it, when it is evident that the 
question which shall prevail is dependent on 
the question which can work the cheapest; 
and when it is evident that with slaves at 
starvation prices—slaves at prices to which 
they will be reduced by the question whether 
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we shall give them up or feed them—at 
prices to which they will be reduced when 
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gal and Turkey do notevenso much. Even 


, England lends her ships to keep the slave 


the question comes whether they shall starve | trade open in the Black Sea; and almost 


the hireling or the hireling the slave, the 
system of domestic slavery, guided. always 
by its best intelligence, directed always by 
the strictest economy, with few invalids and 
few inefficients, can underwork the world. 
And it is assumed that, hemmed in as we 
will be, but a slight addition to our slaves 
will induce disastrous consequences. But it 
is demonstrable that negroes are more easily 
held to slavery than white men; and that 
more in proportion, therefore, can be held in 
subjection by the same masters; and yet in 
the Republic of Athens of white slaves there 
were four to one ; and in portions of the Ro- 
man Empire the proportion was greater 
still ; and upon this ratio the slaves might be 
increased to forty millions, without a corre- 
sponding increase among the whites, and 

et occur no disaster ; but on our rice lands, 
isolated to a great extent where negroes are 
employed in thousands, there is often not 
one white man to one hundred slaves. Nor 
is there greater danger of an overcrowded 
population. Slaves may be held to greater 
density than freemen ; order will be greater, 
and the economy of resources will be greater. 
Athens had seven hundred to the square 
mile, while Belgium, the most densely pop- 
ulated state of modern Europe, has but 
about three hundred and eighty-cight to the 
square mile ; and with a population only as 
dense as Belgium, South Carolina could 
hold the population of the Southern States, 
and Texas three times the present population 
of the Union. 

Is it that foreign nations wiil require it? 
As a matter of taste they might perhaps. 
There is a mode upon the subject of human 
rights at present, and England, France, and 
other States that are leaders of the mode, 
might be pleased to see the South comply 
with the standard of requirement, and, pro- 
vided only no serious inconvenience or in- 
jury resulted, would be pleased to see the 
South suppress not only the slave trade, but 
slavery itself. But will our failure to do so 
make any greater difference in our relations 
with those States? Men may assume it if 
they will, but it argues a pitiable want of 
intelligence and independence, an abject 
want of political spirit, to suppose it. 
France and England trade in coolies, and 
neither will have the hardihood to affirm 
that between that and the slave trade there 
is an essential difference, and practising the 
one they cannot war with us for practising 
the others. Nor, in fact, do they wage war 
upon the slave trade. 
trade in Cuba, though she acknowledges the 
mode by professing to prohibit it. Portu- 


every slave bought in Africa is paid for in 
English fabrics, to the profit of the English 
merchant, and with the knowledge of the 
British government. In view of these facts, 
it were simple to suppose that European 
States will practise sentiment at the ex- 
pense of interest. And have they interest in 
the suppression of the slave trade? Three 
years ago in my report to the Commercial 
Convention at Montgomery, I said that Eu- 
ropean States are hostile to the Union. 
Perhaps “they see in it a threatening rival 
in every branch of art, and they see that ri- 
val armed with one of the most potent pro- 
ductive institutions the world has ever seen : 
they would crush India and Algeria to make 
an equal supply of cotton with the North; 
and, failing in this, they would crush slay- 
ery to bring the North to a footing with 
them, but to slavery without the North they 
have no repugnance; on the contrary, if it 
were to stand out for itself, free from the 
control of any other power, and were to offer 
to European States, upon fair terms, a full 
supply of its commodities, it would not only 
not be warred upon, but the South would 
be singularly favored—crowns would bend 
|before her; kingdoms and empires would 
break a lance to win the smile of her ap- 
proval; and, quitting her free estate, it 
would be in her option to become the bride 
of the world, rather than, as, now, the mis- 
erable mistress of the North.” 

This opinion seemed then almost absurd, 
but recent indications have rendered it the 
common opinion of the country; and as, 
therefore, they have no repugnance to slay- 
ery in accordance with their interests, so 
also can they have none to the extension of 
it. They will submit to any terms of inter- 
course with the Slave Republic in consider- 
ation of its markets and its products. An 
increase of slaves will increase the market 
and supply. They will pocket their philan- 
thropy and the profits together. And so 
soliciiude as to the feeling of foreign States 
upon this subject is gratuitous: and so it is 
that our suppression of the slave trade is 
warranted by no necessity to respect the sen- 
timent of forcign States. Wemay abnegate 





| propitiate. 


Spain permits the | 


ourselves if we will, defer to others if we 


| will, but every such act is a confession of a 


| weakness, the less excusable that it does 
| not exist, and we but industriously provoke 
‘the contempt of States we are desirous to 
Is it that we debase our great 


movement by letting it down to the end of 
getting slaves? We do not propose to re- 
open the slave trade; we merely propose te 
take no action on the subject. I truly think 
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we want more slaves. We want them to 

the proper cultivation of our soil, to the 

just development of our resources, and to 

the proper constitution of society. Even in 

this State I think we want them; of eighteen 

_ million acres of land, less than four million 
are in cultivation. We have no seamen for 
our commerce, if we had it, and no opera- 
tives for the arts; but it is not for that I 
now oppose restrictions on the slave trade. 
I oppose them from the wish to emancipate 
our institution. J regard the slave trade as 
the test of its integrity. If that be right, 
then slavery is right, but not without ; and I 
have been too clear in my perceptions of the 
claims of that great institution—too assured 
of the failure of antagonist democracy, too 
convinced the one presents the conditions 
of social order, too convinced the other does 
not, and too convinced, therefore, that the 
one must stand while the other falls, to abate 
my efforts or pretermit the means by which 
it may be brought to recognition and estab- 
lishment. 

Believing, then, that this is a test of slav- 
ery, and that the institution cannot be right 
if the trade be not, J regard the constitu- 
tional prohibition as a great calamity. If 
the trade be only wrong in policy it would 
be enough to leave its exclusion to the sev- 
eral States that would feel the evils of that 
policy; but it is only upon the supposition 
that it is wrong in principle, wrong radically, 
and therefore never to be rendered proper 
by any change of circumstances which may 

. make it to our interest, that it is becoming 
in the general government to take organic 
action to arrest. ‘The action of the Confed- 
eracy is, then, a declaration of that fact, and 
it were vain to sustain the institution in the 
face of such admissions to its prejudice. 

It will be said that at the outset of our 
career it were wise to exhibit deference to 
the moral sentiment of the world; the obli- 
gation is as perfect to respect the moral sen- 
timent of the world against the institution. 
The world is just as instant to assert that 
slavery itself is wrong, and if we forego the 
slave trade in consideration of the moral 
feeling of the world, then why not slavery 
also? It were madness now to blink the 
question. We are entering at last upon a 
daring innovation upon the social constitu- 
tions of the world. We are erecting a na- 
tionality upon a union of races, where other 
nations have but one. We cannot dodge the 
issue ; we cannot disguise the issue ; we can- 
not safely change our front in the face of a 
vigilant adversary. Every attempt to do so, 
every refusal to assist ourselves, every in- 
tellectual or political evasion, is a point 
against us. We may postpone the crisis by 
disguises, but the slave republic must forego 
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its nature and its destiny, or it must meet 
the issue, and our assertion of ourselves will 
not be easier for admissions made against 
us. And is it not in fact from a sense of 
weakness that there is such admission? Is 
there a man who votes for this measure but 
from misgivings as to slavery, and as to the 
propriety of its extension? Therefore is 
there not the feeling that the finger of scorn 
will be pointed “at him without; and is he 
who doubts the institution, or he who has 
no higher standard of the right than what 
the world may say about it, the proper man 
to build the structure of a slave republic ? 
The members of that Convention are elected 
to important posts in the grand drama of 
human history. Such opportunity but sel- 
dom comes of moulding the destiny of men 
and nations. If they shall rise to the occa- 
sion, they shall realize their work and do it, 
they will leave a record that will never be 
effaced ; but if they shall not—if they shall 
shrink from truth, for reason that it is un- 
honored; if they shall cling to error, for 
reason that it is approved, and so let down 
their character, and act some other part than 
that before them, they will leave a record 
which their successors will be anxious to 
efface — names which posterity will be de- 
lighted to honor. 

Opinions, when merely true, move slowly ; 
but when approved, acquire proclivity. Those 
as to the right of slavery have been true, 
merely so far, but they came rapidly to cul- 
mination. I was the single advocate of the 
slave trade in 1853 ; it is now the question of 
the time. Many of us remember when we 
heard slavery first declared to be of the 
normal constitution of society : few now will 
dare to disaffirm it. Those opinions now 
roll on; they are now not only true but are 
coming to be trusted; they have moved the 
structure of the State, and men who will 
not take the impulse and advance must per- 
ish in the track of their advancement. The 
members of your Convention may misdirect 
the movement—they may impede the move- 
ment — they may so divert it that another 
revolution may be neccessary ; but if neces- 
sarily that other revolution comes, slavery 
wiil stand serene, erect, aloft, unquestioned 
as to its rights or its integrity at some points 
within the present limits of the Southern 
States, and it is only for present actors to 
determine whether they will contribute or be 
crushed to that result. 

I hope you will pardon this communica- 
tion ; it is too long, but I have not had time 
to make it shorter. I hope also you will 
find it consistent with your views to urge 
the policy I have endeavored to advance. 
If the clause be carried into the permanent 
government, our whole movement is defeated. 
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It will abolitionize the Border Slave States | lief that it is agreeable to popular feeling 
—it will brand our institution. Slavery | will continue. Zhe popular mind cannot 
cannot share a government with democracy | now be worked up to the task of disvelling 
—it cannot bear a brand upon it ; thence an- | the belief ; the same men who have prepared 
other revolution. It may be painful, but we | the provisional will prepare the permanent 
must make it. The Constitution cannot be  eaeiiietion: the same influence will affect 
changed without. The Border States, dis-|them. It will be difficult to reverse their 
charged of slavery, will oppose it. They are | judgment in the conventions of the several 
to be included by the concession; they will| States. Zhe effort will at least distract us, 
be sufficient to defeat it. Jt is doubtful if | and so it is to be feared this fatal action may 
another movement will be so peaceful ; but | be consummated; but that it may not is the 
no matter, no power but the Convention can | most earnest wish I now can entertain. 
avert the necessity. The clause need not} Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
necessarily be carried into the permanent L. W. SPRATT. 
government, but I fear it will be. The be- 





A Generous Lover. —“In the evening I | nance which would otherwise be extremely ani- 
s “oe ° ° ° 5 ° ° 
went,” says Sir Robert Wilson in his Record of | mated. All women pity him: all men esteem 
went,” say d of |m y 
Travel, “to pay my respects to the Prince|him. The king has secured the abbey, but he 
Bishop of Hohenzollern, a young man of re-|has lost the service of aman who would have 
markable story, and whose personal accomplish- | been an ornament and a pillar of his state. He 
ys a. api ‘sag a ; 
ments, etc., increase the interest. This prince, | has overthrown a mind highly gifted, and which 
, , 7 4 I , r nei, y > Sig 

then count and nearly allied to the king, was | only required opportunity to apply its powers to 
about to be married to a young woman whom | eminent action.” 
he approved—which was enough for his feelings 
—but all the world approved, which excited a 
more general sympathy. Before the marriage 
arrangements could be made, the abbey at Oliva 
falls vacant. The ancient law requires that the 
eldest son of the Hohenzollern family must be 
the bishop, or the mitre, with a property — sand tales of fashionable life upon which other 
ae WOny Great, Genes be transferred to another pens have set the mark of their vulgarity, there 
family. The count did not hesitate to reject| yin) be taken thankfully the little library of 
Episcopal honors and Episcopal advantages. | ctovieg through which Mrs. Gore poured rapidly 
Love in a cottage was all he coveted, if he was | 44, sparkling current of her genius. A man 
allowed to indulge his affections by divesting | — +, : : : / om ° 
himself of his birthrights. ‘The king, however, gifted as she was, having equal power under 

Spee eee sent Sr eee a a masculine control, would have won for himself 
was inexorable; the count was compelled to) easily an undisputed place among the foremost 
take the oaths of celibacy. Resistance would | Vices of the country. But it was not a fatal 

> have sacrifice s objec is revar E . Z A hie 

only have sacrificed the object of. his regard readiness of wit that enabled Mrs. Gore to write 
without promoting his own happiness. Pre-| Vin 9 colloquial ease that diverted notice from 
viously, however, to the fatal day he addressed | },.4. wholesome industry. If there are marks of 
her without whom este to cnjoy | haste in her works, consistent to her nature with 
life, but from whom le was doomed to scparate, | the ntmost haste was an unfailing refinement. 
not with such a request as mere selfish men} por swift satire never struck unkindly. Her 
might make, but with a prayer that she would | scenes of fashionable life are more natural than 
transfer herself to his brother, saying that he | pine-tenths of the pastorals preserved in litera- 
was the object next dearest to him, and that he ture: they are absolutely free from affectation 
was anxious for her to give him that affection | 5. rank-worship, and express only a nature lib- 
which was forbidden to himself. . Influenced by evel ia all ite forms. 1a has been Haktly sald 
the generosity of the count’s conduct and actu- that there is not a dull page in any of far haa 
ated by love for him, she consented, and on the as there hover was & dull five minutes in her 
same day, in the same hour in which he for-| conversation. Her genius was of the true sort, 
swore marriage for himself, he, as bishop, gave | that without labor does the whole work of de- 
tohis brother at his own altar of sacrifice, the scription with a word or phrase 
hand which nature seemed to have destined for | “prow many pages, for example, would a dull- 

. ck? Sone Ofes . are te man ; ~saieee’ BP i, ath _— ie 
his own; and since gee or . py aha ard take in failing toraise up the image of the 
this world that can give him real joy but the | i) their-own-mutton class of country gentle- 
thought of having diminished her grief by giv-| yen 2 Mrs. Gore’s books abound in such strokes, 
ing her a husband who, if she ae ne ae him | and in their light form we have at all times the 

har firs 70. is vertheless ¢ 4¢ : 5 - bs 

y char ff Of Sret = " oe he een ee expression of a healthy judgment working 
of her affection and regard. The count, some! i ouch a wit, keen, wenerous, and playful.— 
time afterwards made prince, lives very much Maseteer , oe P 
retired, and melancholy prevails in a counte- 





Mrs. Gore.—Onur obituary contains this week 
the name of Mrs. Gore, who died on Tuesday 
last at Linwood, Lyndhurst. The keenest and 
the kindliest of woman’s wit has died with her. 
A day will come when, from among the thou- 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A CITY ELEVATED. 
THE vast space of the United States of 
America, and the prodigious human force 
provoked everywhere into exercise by the 


almost indefinite capabilities of the country, | 


have caused many things which are here 
seen on a small scale, to assume, in that 
part of the world, gigantic proportions. 
Another consequence is, an audacity in 
grappling with physical difficulties such as 
the generality of British engineers would 
shrink from, even if supplied with ample 
funds, to be used at discretion. An Ameri- 
can is so much accustomed to see wonder- 
ful things accomplished, that he becomes 
prepared instantaneously to enter upon and 
encourage projects which we should feel to 
be a hundred years ahead of our present 
powers. 

There is a city in the west which even 
Americans will sometimes advert to as 
something of a wonder; and that is Chicago, 
on Lake Michigan. You enter, by a capital 
railway, an agglomeration of streets and 
squares, which appears not much less in 
extent than the city of Dublin, and you are 
told that it has all come into existence since 
the British Reform Act was passed. It is 
no rude collection of wigwams or log-houses, 
but a city of lofty and elegant structures, 
with churches, statehouse, and all other 
suitable public buildings. Long terraces 
of handsome mansions, looking out upon 
the lake, attest the presence of a wealth 
and luxurious class of inhabitants. Well, 
there was nothing of the kind there in 1830. 
When the history of the spot is traced fifteen 
or eighteen years further back, you find that 
it then boasted of nothing but a trading- 
station with a small fort. The writer was 
introduced to a middle-aged citizen, and 
learned that his wife has written an inter- 
esting book * on the romantic perils which 
she underwent in her girlhood, as daughter 
of the sole merchant here trafficking with 
the Indians. More marvellous still, there 
is now a university far to the west of Chicago 
—one graced by many accomplished _pro- 
fessors—among the rest, by Dr. D. B. Reid, 
long known in this country as a teacher of 
chemistry, and as the superintendent of the 
operations for regulating the temperature 
of the Houses of Parliament. 

This city has grown up to be the dwell- 
ing-place of a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, before the people had well become 
aware of a radical fault in its construction 
—namely, that it had been built upon the 
surface of a plain so little elevated above 


* Wau-Bun, the Early Day in the North-west. 
By Mrs. John H. Kenzie, of Chicago. 8vo. 1857. 
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the lake, that there was no proper outfall 
for drainage. Inconveniences were experi- 
enced, and groaned over mildly, as usually 
happens when inconveniences appear irre- 
mediable; but they were inconveniences, nay, 
dangers to health and life, for all that; and 
| when at last some one said they might be 
remedied, the sense of their importance was 
freely expressed. To cut short a long tale 
—the municipality gave ear to a scheme for 
elevating the city through vertical .space to 
the extent of from four to ten feet, accord- 
ing to the needs of various districts, by which 
it was shown that good drainage might be 
secured. Here he would be a bold engineer 
indeed who should bethink him of such a 
| process as possible; but it does not appear 
| that the man who proposed to hoist up Chi- 
| cago was looked upon there as any thing 
| extraordinary. The writer when at Chicago, 
|in October, 1860, could gather little more 





than that he was a person of the name of 
| Brown. The business was quickly set about, 
|for the Americans do not, like us, consider 
land talk of in one century what their de- 
scendants are to accomplish in the next. 
Once satisfied that it was the right thing to 
do, they—to use one of their favorite phrases 
—went ahead, and did it. 

I should rather say, they began to do it; 
| they began, and are now going on with it; 
for as Rome was not built, so neither could 
Chicago be hoisted up, all in one day. The 
stranger visiting Chicago at present, finds 
himself moving along streets of different 
levels; sometimes has to ascend, sometimes 
descend, a trap-ladder of a few steps which 
strangely interrupts the pavement. Nor 
may it be for a year or two to come that all 
will be adjusted according to the plan. 

But the process !—how is a heavy build- 
ing (a good-sized house will be as much as 
four thousand tons in weight) to be lifted? 
how, if there be means of merely lifting; is 
the rise to be kept so equable, that the walls 
will not rend and crack—in short, go more 
or less to ruin? Strange to say, the lifting 
is not only done with ease, but it is done so 
equably that no such thing as a crack re- 
sults, nor even so much as a flake of plaster 
falls from the walls. And it is not merely 
a single house which is so dealt with, but 
whole blocks of houses, masses like a side 
of Belgrave Square, or a section of Regent 
Street, the fact being that individual houses 
are in general so connected with others, 
that it is seldom or never they can be ele- 
vated singly. 

To give some idea of the “ house-raising 
business,” as a local journal styles it, let us 
note a few particulars of what was done 
with a block of buildings so lately as April, 
1860. Be it premised, this block extended 
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to three hundred and twenty feet in length, 
with a breadth of from one hundred and 
forty to ninety, and an average height of 
seventy fect. It included a large bank, and 
eight other massive structures, the base- 
ment story of which was divided into thir- 
teen shops. The entire weight was esti- 
mated at 35,000 tons. Three firms contracted 
for the work at $18,000, or about £3,500, 
engaging that for any damage that might 
arise, they alone would be responsible. It 
was also arranged—and this is perhaps the 
most surprising feature of the undertaking 
—that there should be no interruption to 
the business of the various concerns accom- 
modated in the building. 

The first step is to scarify away all the 
ground, or fabric of any kind around the 
base of the building, supplying, however, 
provisional galleries and gangways for the 
use of the public during the process of ele- 
vation. Then the earth is dug out from un- 
der a portion of the foundations, and strong 
beams inserted, supported by rows of jack- 
screws sect together as closely as possible. 
When this is properly arranged, another 
piece of the foundation is removed in like 
manner, and so on till beams with jack- 
screws are under every wall of the mass of 
building. In the case of the block in ques- 
tion, there were in all six thousand screws 
employed. 

The next step is to arrange for putting 
the screws into action. To every ten aman 
is assigned, furnished with a crow-bar. At 
the signal of a whistle, he turns a screw one- 
fourth round, goes on to another, which he 
turns in like manner, and so on till all are 
turned. The screw having a thread of three- 
eighths of an inch, the building has thus been 
raised a fourth part of that space through- 
out, or exactly 3-32d of aninck. The whis- 
tle again sounds: each crow-bar is again 
applied to its series of ten screws, and a 
similar amount of vertical movement for the 
whole building is accomplished. And this 
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nee is repeated till the whole required 
elevation is accomplished. I have a large 
lithographed print before me, in which we 
see the block in question, with its base laid 
bare, so as to show the range of workmen 
— upon the screws, while the shops 
above are all in full business, and the car- 
riage-way displays its ordinary crowd of 
coaches, wagons, and foot-passengers, as if 
there were nothing particular going on. 
When the desired elevation is attained, the 
beams are one by one replaced with a sub- 
structure of masonry, and the pavement isre- 
stored on the new level. In this case, the 
elevation of four feet eight inches was accom- 
plished in five days, and it is stated that the 
cost of new foundations and pavement was 
from forty to fifty thousand dollars. The 
block, which was full of inhabitants, con- 
tained much plate-glass, elegantly painted 
walls, and many delicate things; but not a 
pane was broken, a particle of plaster or paint 
displaced, nor a picce of furniture injured. 
The writer deems it not superfluous to say, 
that he saw and partly inspected this mass 
of building, and certainly found nothing 
that could have led him to surmise that it 
had originally rested on a plane nearly five 
feet below its present level. 

Let us English people ponder on these | 
heroic undertakings of our American cous- 
ins. They are well worthy of imitation. It 
is the misfortune of many of our cities that 
large portions of them are built on ground 
so little above the level of an adjacent river 
as to be but imperfectly drainable. South- 
wark is a notable example, and Belgravia, 
with finer buildings, is no better off in this 
important respect. Sanitary considerations 
point out how desirable in these cases it is 
that the buildings should be raised a few 
feet. Chicago, a town of yesterday, scarcely 
yet to be heard of in geographical gazetteers, 
has shown that it can be done, and, com- 
paratively speaking, at no great expense. 








Memories or Merton.—A volume of fee- 
ble verses, intended to be sung or said to the 
honor and glory of Oxford. They contain 
good sense, good feelings, and good grammar— 


| composition, if he do not speedily get some- 
thing better to do—which for his own sake we 
hope will be the case, but he should not publish 
what he writes. He will be sorry for it ten 





but they fall far short of being good poetry. | years hence—because he is evidently far from 
The author may write much of this kind of | being a conceited, foolish person.—Spectator. 
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From The Saturday Review, 9 Feb. 
L'BERUM VETO. 

WE do not altogether share the confidence 
expressed by most of our contemporaries 
that the paragraphs in the queen’s speech 
relating to the United States will be favor- 
ably received in America. The Americans 
have hitherto seemed desirous of exciting 
sterner emotions than sympathy in the Eu- 
ropean powers, and would, perhaps, have 
preferred silence to any thing resembling 
commiseration. But, whatever effect it may 
produce on the other side of the ocean, her 
0 afi language faithfully represents the 
feeling of the English people. There is 
hardly a dissentient from the wish that the 
American differences may be susceptible of 
arrangement. We venture to affirm that 
their virtual unanimity on this point is cred- 
itable to Englishmen. It is one proof, among 
hundreds, of the baselessness of the calumny 
which so many continental politicians delight 
to repeat, that England never cares for the 
affairs of other countries, except as far as 
they may concern her political or material 
interests. This proposition is the first ar- 
ticle of their creed with a crowd of states- 
men, or ex-statesmen, whose whole view of 
foreign affairs is based on the very principle 
they condemn—who denounced the Crimean 
war, because by destroying the Russian fleet 
it annihilated a force which might one day 
be used against England, and who gnash 
their teeth at the success of the Italians be- 
cause it threatens to give France a powerful 
State for a neighbor. But those who know 
the English public best are aware that it 
may never be so safely depended upon to 
neglect its own interests as when the for- 
tunes of foreign nations reach a crisis. Its 
hatred and its friendship are entirely deter- 
mined by sentiment. It likes to see a des- 
potism depressed, without pondering whether 
the sovereign in trouble may one day be a 
useful ally, and it surrenders itself to en- 
thusiasm for a nation struggling to be free, 
without a thought of possible disturbances 
of the balance of power. Never were more 
direct appeals made to the English sense of 
self-interest than those which come from the 
seceding American States, and never were 
the interests at stake of vaster importances 
to us; yet the seceders have not seduced a 
dozen Englishmen into sympathy with their 
revolt, or impaired in the slightest degree 
the universal wish that their ambition may 
be disappointed. And if the country de- 
serves credit for having withstood the bribe 
of cheap cotton, still more does the greatest 
part of it merit praise for not having exulted 
at events which are, morally speaking, a 
sounding-slap in the face to Mr. Bright. 
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We cannot, indeed, prevent this passage in 
American history from carrying its own 
moral. We cannot refuse to see what comes 
of ‘“ five-and-twenty millions of men, with 
their eyes in their faces-and not in their 
backs,” with no army, a perfect government, 
and a Quaker Pennsylvanian President. But 
blood is thicker than water, and the confuta- 
tion of an English demagogue is felt to be 
less important than the maintenance of the 
sister-State which is yoked with us to the 
chariot of freedom. 

We have had many practical warnings 
against interpreting too confidently news 
of the sort which has recently been arriving 
from America, but the latest intelligence 
seems to show that the chances of a com- 
promise have somewhat increased. It has 
not escaped notice that the States which 
have last seceded have so framed their in- 
strument of secession as to keep alive all 
branches of federal administration within 
their borders, and Northern critics have 
naturally considered this contrivance as a 
significant hint that the revolting govern- 
ment is not unwilling to receive overtures 
from the still cohering Union. Meanwhile, 
the withdrawal of so many Southern sena- 
tors and representatives, though it has given 
the command of both Houses of Congress 
to the Republicans, has had the effect of 
advancing the scheme of compromise which 
will probably preserve the central States to 
the Union, and which is likely, after some 
demur, and perhaps not without some blood- 
shed, to be accepted by the seceders. The 
probability, on the whole, is, that Mr. Crit- 
tenden’s arrangement, though postponed 
for the moment, will ultimately be carried 
through Congress—a plan which makes the 
constitution expressly legalize such claims 
of the South as the majority of the North- 
erners already admit to be proper deductions 
from constitutional law, while it reserves to 
the North that share of the territories which 
was universally supposed to belong to it till 
the unhappy disputes about Kansas broke 
out. The only modification of this proposal 
which is likely to command assent is one 
which will postpone the causes of future 
quarrel or heartburning for a still longer 
period, by at once erecting all the existing 
territories of the Federation into two great 
States, one to consist of slave-soil and the 
other of free, with provision for parting 
them afterwards into smaller subdivisions. 

Mr. Crittenden’s project, after being 
adopted by Congress, will require the con- 
current vote of three-fourths of the separate 
state Legislatures, and here, no doubt, is the 
—_ difficulty which it has to overcome. 

here is said to be no doubt of its accept- 
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ance with the Slave-States which have not 
yet left the Union, for they will probably be 
glad of any excuse for declining to follow 
their rebellious sisters. Similarly, the pow- 
erful States which lie immediately on the 
north of the dividing line, and which, free 
as they are, are not fanatically hostile to 
slavery, will be ready to concede claims 
which they have never denied or disallowed. 
But it is very doubtful whether any terms 
will be listened to by the free States of the 
distant North-west, or by the more deter- 
mined members of the New England group, 
such as Vermont and Maine, the majority 
of whose citizens have nearly arrived at the 
conclusion that slavery is not so much a 
public misfortune as a national sin. As the 
dissent of the seceders must be presumed, a 
very few more dissidents will render it im- 
possible to obtain the majority required by 
the Constitution for its own amendment. 
But even though Mr. Crittenden’s com- 
promise should be adopted by Congress, and 
by three-fourths of the state Legislatures, 
and even though the seceding States should 
be brought under the remodelled Constitu- 
tion, there will remain, as it seems to us, 
one fatal flaw in the reconstructed Union 
which will effectually prevent its recovering 
the honorable place among the political sys- 
tems of the world which it has occupied 
hitherto. What is to be understood as to 
the right of secession itself? We have not 
seen, among the crowd of projects which 
Congress has discussed, any proposal for de- 
claring the Federation perpetual and indis- 
soluble; nor is there any prospect that the 
South would consent to the affirmation of 
this great point; and yet, unless this prin- 
ciple is settled, what will be the worth of 
the United States’ Government in future ? 
The natural inference from ali that has taken 
place—from the secession, and from its ter- 
mination under compromise—will be that 
South Carolina and her confederates were 
perfectly justified in the course they adopted. 
It will apparently be an accepted doctrine 
that eventualities may always present them- 
selves in which the withdrawal of a State 
from the Union will be legitimate. It will 
be in the discretion of each individual State 
to judge whether it is so aggrieved by the 
policy of the general government that the 
time for applying the ultimate lawful remedy 
has arrived. If this be so, the system of the 
United States, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered one of the best, must submit to be 
regarded as one of the worst of human con- 
structions. ‘There will be but one known 
Constitution to which it will bear any re- 
semblance—the Constitution of the Polish 
Diet. From Maine to Florida, each State 
will have its liberum veto; and, as in the 
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case of Poland, a dissentient will always 
have to be bought off by a compromise per- 
nicious to the interests of the majority. It 
|must not be supposed that, because in any 
arrangement now likely to be effected pre- 
,texts for quarrel on the subject of slavery 
will probably be removed or thrown far into 
futurity, there are no other disputed ques- 
tions which may grow into vast importance 
when the power of withdrawal is once le- 
galized. Pennsylvania will always be an 
iron-forging State; the New England States, 
with their denser population, will always be 
trying to weave and spin; and for both the 
iron and the cloth a market in the South 
and North-West wiil always be an object of 
| Son necessity, while the South and North- 
| West will always prefer purchasing in those 
European markets in which their corn and 
cotton are sold. Twice before the present 
crisis arrived, the stability of the Federation 
was endangered by interests embarked in 
foreign commerce. In 1812, the New Eng- 
land States threatened to secede rather than 
allow their trade with Great Britain to be 
|interrupted, and twenty years afterwards, 
/South Carolina “ nullified” an obnoxious 
| protective tariff. In both cases the muti- 
|meers against central authority were over- 
| whelmed with disgrace, but it is easy to see 
‘in how different a light such attempts will 
\show themselves when once secession has 
|become a recognized mode of redressing 
| grievances instead of an outbreak of insolent 
| disloyalty. 








From The Saturday Review, 9 Feb. 
THE FRENCH ARMAMENTS. 

THE memorable letter to Count Persigny 
| was written when measures of national de- 
fence were under the consideration of the 
| House of Commons. In that letter, the em- 
| peror adverted to the prevailing apprehen- 
| sion that he was increasing his armaments; 
and he denied the imputation, “in every 
sense,” with the solemnity of a man speak- 
ing on his personal honor. We ventured at 
the time, little regardful of politeness, but 
not, as we thought, without good grounds, 
to question the emperor’s denial. Most of 
our contemporaries of the press were of a 
different mind, holding that an emperor who 
was so condescending as to speak to us in 
familiar terms could not be unveracious. It 
seems that people cannot realize the exist- 
ence of a man totally emancipated from cer- 
tain restraints, and capable of saying on 
every occasion that which is convenient for 
his purposes, and of saying it in the manner 
which is most calculated to procure belief. 
It is a repetition of the encounter between 
the English diplomatists of the time of Eliz- 
abeth and their Spanish adversaries, as we 
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see it recorded in the archives brought to 
light by Mr. Motley. Burleigh and his col- 
leagues were not without an inkling that a 
certain amount of perfidy might be expected 
from men stained with perjury and massacre. 
But for absolute, thorough-going, shame- 
less perfidy and mendacity they were not 
prepared ; and their vigilance was still be- 
guiled by the cordial assurances of kings 
and princes pawning their personal honor 
when the gloss of official deceit was gone. 
Still hoping, still half believing that the 
Spanish empire was “ peace,” they negoti- 
ated while the Armada lay ready in port, 
and till it appeared on their shores. The 
alarming increase of the French armaments 
is now admitted on all hands. Every day 
brings us news of some addition to the co- 
lossal army of a nation which no one threat- 
ens, while the arsenals ring with prepara- 
tions for war with some maritime State. 
The time for concealment is gone by, and 
the emperor’s speech wastes no words in 
further dissimulation on this subject. The 
question now is, against whom are these ar- 
maments intended ? 

We have always taken a view of Louis 
Napoleon’s character somewhat different 
from that which commonly prevails. He is 
usually supposed to be a supernaturally far- 
sighted man, who lays his plans long be- 
forchand, matures them <n silence, pro- 
foundly calculates the means necessary for 
their execution, and adheres to them through 
all difficulties and accidents with inflexible 
tenacity. We have always maintained, on 
the contrary, that he is a man of very ordi- 
nary capacity, terrible to the world only be- 
cause he happens to hold the trigger which 
would fire a destructive mine—restlessly ad- 
dicted, indeed, to conspiracies, cunning, and, 
up to a certain point, inventive, but very far 
from long-sighted or profound in his calcu- 
lations, wanting in promptness of decision, 
and somewhat infirm of purpose. The dag- 
ger of the Carbonari, levelled at his breast, 
sent him to Italy; but he never knew ex- 
actly what he would do when he got there, 
as his recent bewilderments have sufficiently 
proved. The conventional view of his ge- 
nius required that his conduct towards the 
Italians during the last six months should 
be styled “inscrutable ;” and it was styled 
inscrutable on all hands accordingly. But 
it was, in fact, only perplexed and wavering. 
One line of action was all the time crossing 
another line of action, and both were marred 
by the complication. We do not doubt that 
the emperor’s head is full of schemes—the 
accumulation of a life of plots and of long 
broodings in solitary imprisonment ; but we 
doubt whether he has any grand plan, or 
whether he even understands the Europe in 
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which he is acting, and which is not that of 
the First Empire. He has intrigues going 
on everywhere—in Hungary, in Spain, in 
Belgium, in the Rhine Provinces, in Turkey, 
in Egypt, with the seditious Irish press, with 
a factitious leader of the English Opposition. 
He strives at influence for himself on all 
sides; but we suspect that, like a magpie 
stealing spoons, he scarcely knows what use 
is to be made of all this influence when it is 
accumulated. 

It does not seem to us incredible, there- 
fore, that these vast armaments should be 
raised without any definite objects beyond 
those of commanding the situation, and of 
having the power to take advantage of any 
opportunity that may present itself in the 
disturbed state of the world. The waters 
are troubled, and the tunny-fisher prepares 
his tackle to fish for tunnies. This, accord- 
ing to our hypothesis of the emperor’s char- 
acter, is a possible supposition. At the same 
time, it is rational to suppose that he has his 
eye on something. Probably it is Syria, or 
the Rhine Provinces, or both. Those who 
doubted whether the disturbances in Syria 
were entirely unexpected, and whether the 
reluctance of the emperor to follow in the 
steps of General Bonaparte was quite so 
great as he professed, were at the time ex- 
posed to derision. Now, we presume, it may 
be taken that the mask is off. Hard by 
Syria stands Egypt, long prepared by assid- 
uous intrigue for the desired opportunity, 
and than which, lying as it does across our 
overland route to India, no offering would 
be more acceptable to French vanity and re- 
sentment. It is difficult to assign any rea- 
son for the enormous increase of the mari- 
time armaments of France, unless they are 
intended to cover some operations offensive 
to a great maritime power. A nearer object 
of ambition, however, is probably opening 
on the Rhine. We know the offer that was 
made to the-emperor of Austria at Villa- 
franca. We know the doctrine “ unoffi- 
cially ” promulgated, that should Germany 
presume to become united, France would be 
compelled to take from her a part of her ter- 
ritory. The disastrous condition of Austria, 
by giving for the time an undisputed primacy 
to Prussia, has in effect produced something 
very like the contingency on the occurrence 
of which the forfeiture was to be exacted. 
Just at this conjuncture, the old dispute be- 
tween Germany and Denmark breaks out 
again; and Denmark, the traditional tool of 
French intrigue, exhibits a confident pug- 
nacity suggestive of the idea that she has 
behind her some force much larger than her 
own. The summer may call upon us to de- 
cide the question whether, having squan- 
dered ninety millions in preventing Turkey 
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from being partitioned by Russia, we shall 
sit by and allow Germany to be partitioned 
by France. 

But we need not scrutinize the special de- 
signs of the existing ruler of France to 
prove that all nations must be on their guard, 
and that the advocates of retrenchment must 
be compelled for the present to lay their 
hands on something less vital than the na- 
tional defences. The danger is of a more 
certain and palpable kind. It arises from 
the magnitude and spirit of the army, and 
from the temper of the French people. No 
army approaching in magnitude and spirit 
to the French has ever been kept on foot 
for any length of time without being em- 
ployed, failing other occupations, in foreign 
war. An army not a fifth part as strong, 
accumulated by the father of Frederick the 
Great, was the direct cause of the Seven 
Years’ War. Where great armies have 
been kept long on foot without becoming 
formidable to the world, they have either 
had (like our own) an extended empire to 
guard, or, like the Austrian, disaffected prov- 
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inces to hold down. Nor has any nation 
ever possessed such means of aggression as 
the French now possess without desiring to 
use them for the gratification of its ambi- 
tion. Wenow know, beyond all doubt, that 
the cause of Louis Philippe’s fall was not 
his enmity to liberty, which has been tram- 
pled on with impunity by his successor, but 
his failure to employ the great military power 
at his disposal in making France the terror 
of the world. It may be true that the com- 
mercial spirit is on the increase among the 
French people. But many a year must still 
pass before the commercial spirit will ani- 
mate or control the Zouave. To deprecate 
a war between France and England is like 
deprecating a pestilence or an earthquake. 
But the restoration of the military empire 
meant war; and we, unhappily, have done 
our best to increase the power of the com- 
mon enemy and aggravate the common dan- 
ger by a dereliction, repented now that it is 
too late, of English principles, of English 
policy, and of English honor. 





Tue Second Part of “ Select Papyri, in the 
Hieratic Character, from the Collections in the 
British Museum,” published by the trustees, 
with a learned introduction from the pen of Mr. 
Birch contains nineteen plates, marvellously 
lithographed in fac-simile by Mr. Netherclift, 
from the Abbott and D’Orbiney Papyri ; viz., 





nine from the former and ten from the latter. 
The D’Orbiney Papyri were purchased by the | 
trustees in 1857, and are singularly interesting ; | 
being, in fact, an Egyptian book, and the subject | 
aromance.or novel, the earliest with which we | 
have as yet become acquainted. It has been 
called by Mr. Goodwin, ‘ ‘The Romance of the 
Two Brothers.” ‘The story, at the commence- 
ment, closely resembles that of Joseph and Poti- 
phar'’s wife ; but it afterwards branches off into 
the mystic and supernatural. “‘ It is of consid- 
erable interest,” says Mr. Birch, “as showing 
the extraordinary notions entertained by the 
Egyptians about the transmigration of the soul ; 
its connection with the heart; the power of 
speech possessed by brutes ; and the direct inter- 
position of the gods in human events.” The 
plot of the tale is simple; the narrative con- 
tinues in a straightforward, inartificial manner 
to detail the story. The dialogue is short and 
monotonous ; and the whole bears so much simi- 
larity to an Kastern tale of the present day, that, 
with the change of names and a few embellish- 
ments, it might be imagined to be one of the 
Buddhist novels of China, or of the celebrated 
“Thousand and One Nights.” It may be added, 
that this is the same story that was described 





and commented upon by Mr. Goodwin in the 
last volume of the ‘“ Cambridge Essays,’”’ pub- 
lished in 1858.— Atheneum. 





WueENn the drinking usages were prevalent, 
the desire for mental improvement was neces- 
sarily limited. ‘The country laird seldom troub- 
led himself with book literature, and the more 
inquiring only made a practise of scanning the 
columns of the weekly newspaper. * The Earl of 
A , who, like Lord Nairne, had long found 
an asylum in France from the consequences of 
his joining in the Rebellion of 1745, acquired 
there some taste for perusing the public journals. 
On the reversal of his forfeiture he returned to ° 
his family estates, but spent his remaining years 
in seclusion. His chief enjoyment consisted in 
mastering the contents of the weekly newspaper, 
and in thereafter retailing the principal items of 
intelligence to his household. Every evening, 
precisely as the clock struck eight, his lordship 
descended from his usual apartment to the ser- 
vants’ hall, where, leaning himself on the but- 
ler’s chest, he detailed the narrative of public 
events, with comments and criticisms of his own. 
The father of the writer, who assisted the paro- 
chial clergyman, was on one occasion an unseen 
auditor of his lordship’s evening relations, and 
the scene was, according to his description, 
worthy of a sketch by Wilkie. Not to lose the 
satisfaction of being chronicler to his houschold, 
his lordship was in the habit of committing his 
newspaper to the flames so soon as he had fin- 
ished the perusal.— Rogers’ Scottish Character. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

SKATING, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

SKATING is, perhaps, the only amuse- 
ment the full fruition of which is confined 
to the upper classes. There is no pursuit 
so purely idle, and gay, and aristocratic. 
To skate well requires long practice; and 
opportunities of practice are in the hands 
of those only who can dispose of part of their 
time at pleasure. In the metropolis, it is 
true there are very few of the middle classes 
who are unable to afford an occasional after- 
noon in the parks; but the gift of cutting 
figures is never innate, and its development 
requires many days and much patience. 
Hence, as a general rule, gentlemen alone 
skate well, and at present our oldest skaters 
are certainly not our worst. The crowd who 
assemble at the margin of the lake to ap- 
plaud the mystic grace of a “serpent,” or 
the easy audacity of a “back entire,” de- 
clare for the most part that the young men 
are prodigies of elegance, but that the heroes 
of former days are still as unsurpassed as 
ever. This constant practice, and the su- 
perior quality of material, are the only ad- 
vantages which one class has over another; 
and yet there is hardly a district in the 
skating world where the lower orders think 
it worth while, even where ice and time 
abound, to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities, and cultivate good skating for its 
own sake. _ 

The country which arrogates to itself 
more than any other the title of a “nation 
of skaters” is Holland. This is not due to 
a very low winter temperature, for the aver- 
age reading of the thermometer is not much 
lower at Amsterdam than at London; but 
the semi-aquatic character of the whole 
country, with its system of canals, far more 
extensive than the necessities of communi- 
cation involve, gives larger facilities for 
skating than any region of a like climate 
enjoys. It is strange that Englishmen 
should so seldom visit Holland in winter. 
Weather is never certain, but it is less vari- 
able on the Continent than in England; and 
the absence of an encompassing Gulf Stream 
will sometimes just make the difference of 
temperature which will allow the ice to bear. 
The wet and thaw of Monday week pre- 
sented itself in Holland in the shape of rain 
which froze as fast as it came down, envel- 
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oping every twig and roof, and even every 
blade of grass, with an icy coating half an 
inch in thickness. Those who are not likely 
to travel in the arctic regions, and cannot 
command at home twenty or thirty miles of 
ice in any direction they wish, would some- 
times do well to explore scenes wonderfully 
picturesque, and full, if the season do but 
favor them, of grand opportunities for the 
exercise which is par excellence “ exhilarat- 
ing.” The chief deterring reason lies in the 
difficulty of transit. Even if twenty hours 
at sea were agreeable at Christmas time, the 
Rotterdam navigation is nevertheless im- 
possible when the frost has once set in, and 
the long curcuit by Antwerp and Dordrecht 
is tiresome in the extreme. Still, from the 
moment of entering Holland, every thing is 
new. For example, the first stage from the 
point where the railroad terminates is a 
steamboat passage of one or two miles, 
across, and partly along, one of the wide 
channels by which the Meuse finds its way 
to the sea. Moerdyk—or, as spelt by the 
natives, Moerdijk —is the. starting-point, 
and conveys a strange picture to any one 
who does not happen to have made the 
North-west passage. There is a little har- 
bor, with some sheds, and a few colliers im- 
prisoned in their winter quarters, all shrouded 
in snow ; and it is just possible to view from 
the steamer the tops of the willows and 
limes. Further than this, there is nothing 
but the river to be seen. There are great 
masses of ice, piled upon one another like 
small icebergs—thick, strong packs of ice, 
sweeping down with the stream, and mar- 
ring the hope of transit—fresh ice, frozen 
since last night, smooth and sharp and ubiq- 
uitous. Presently the voyage begins. The 
paddles have never ceased to turn, to keep 
the vessel from freezing to its place for the 
season; and now they revolve in earnest. 
First comes the new frozen surface of the 
night. The passengers and crew assemble 
on deck, and heel the boat on one side as 
soon as the difficulty begins. ‘‘ Over!” 
cries the captain ; and all trot across to the 
other side of the deck. Again the signal is 
repeated, and they cross again, and run back- 
wards and forwards till the passage clears. 
Then, perhaps, a great “floe”—if such be 
the correct expression—appears ahead, with 
no inlet at all. A minute, and the boat is 
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into it, with a noise like a shipwreck; and 
like a shipwreck, too, is the crushing of the 
frozen mass, the straining of the vessel, the 
hollow grinding of its side against the float- 
ing enemy, till at last, by swaying and steam- 
ing, after long patience and hard rubs, the 
little voyage is over for the day, and the 
traveller betakes himself to his miserable 
diligence till the next and almost stranger 
trajet at Dort. 

Any one who expects to see in Holland 
the realization of all the skating pictures 
with which our galleries teem, will be greatly 
disappointed. In the first place, travelling 
by mzans of skates is, though common, far 
from universal. Often two or three men 
and women may be seen going to or return- 
ing from the nearest village, on the business 
of the day; but in the most civilized parts 
of the country, railways have in great meas- 
ure superseded the ice, and in the least 
civilized there is no very ardent desire for 
travel. The positive ignorance which the 
peasants will display about the direction of 
their canal, and its powers of bearing is 
quite astonishing. Accordingly, the towns 
and hamlets on the route are always alive 
with skaters, but the intermediate tracts are 
often perfectly desolate. Again, the skat- 
ing is not -generally so good as we are ac- 
customed to conceive. The refinements of 
figure-skating are so seldom practised, that 
it is possible to travel twenty miles and not 
come twice on the mark of an “ cight,” or 
witness the performance of a “three.” A 
few of the simplest figures in the English 
répertoire will be sufficient to collect a crowd 
at Haarlem or Utrecht. The fact is, that 
much forward skating is inconsistent with 
an easy and graceful deportment. The 
chief ambition of the Dutch gentlemen is 
that peculiar attitude so often represented 
in the paintings, in which the arms ar 
crossed, the body is thrown forward, anf 
since it is forced over on the outside edge 
far more than with us, it follows that the 
leg which is not supporting the body must 
be thrown out wide to keep the balance true. 
The gynuine English “roll,” with the leg 
firm and straight, the body well upright, 
the hands by the side, and the pendent leg 
close in to its fellow, is hardly to be seen 
in Holland. The position of travelling has 
also something of the same type. In the 
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“run” of the Dutch peasant, the body is 
quite in front of the feet, the knees are de- 
pended upon far too much, and the hands 
are freely worked. As far as a few days’ 
experience will warrant a decision, we should 
be inclined to prefer, without hesitation, the 
posture of the English fen-skater. Both, 
no doubt, will strike from the foot, not the 
toe—indeed, it is impossible to attain any 
great speed unless the actual push is made 
from the edge of the skate, and not bya 
slide of its forward part. But the skater at 
Ely and Wisbeach will hold his body as up- 
right as at a dance, and his arms straight 
from shoulder to wrist, only moving the 
body massively, but not obliquely, to and 
fro, while the legs are darted out sideways 
with astonishing rapidity, the work being 
mainly done by the hips. We have never 
been fortunate enough to notice more than 
one day’s skating in Holland before a strong 
wind, but we are very much mistaken if 
there are many men within a hundred miles 
of Amsterdam who could compete with the 
fen-skater in his half-mile burst at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour. 

If, then, we affirm confidently that there 
is better skating at London and Paris than 
anywhere else in the world—that such dis- 
plays as have been presented on the Ser- 
pentine during the past week could not be 
surpassed or equalled at St. Petersburg or 
Stockholm, at the Hague or Montreal—it is 
not an idle boast. If rope-dancing were 
equally fashionable and distinguished, we 
should soon become equal proficients in the 
art. Weare richer, and can afford the time; 
and perhaps, too, from having less ice we 
prize it more. Russia and Sweden have 
their skating all the winter through. The 
Baltic may freeze over, and high-roads be 
formed across it, and sea be land for months 
together; but the poor people for the most 
part do not care to skate, and the nobles, 
with few exceptions, do not care to skate 
well. Of course the shape of the instru- 
ment is of great importance, and here we 
are clearly superior. What can the skater 
of St. Petersburg do, with his iron two feet 
long, but lean over it and execute a push 
which may be just as effectual if the edge 
be half as long? In Holland the skate is 
not so extravagantly made; but if a nation 
will persist in wearing pieces of iron five 
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inches beyond the foot, and sharp at the 


hecl, it is hopeless to expect them to figure | 
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faction, and evidently consider his part as 
played to the full if he lend to the arrange- 


neatly or safely. There is, however, a great | ments that patronage and protecting super- 


difference between therich and poor. Among 
the latter, an English skate creates an in- 
terest quite unaccountable ; and the absence 
of the clumsy beak, and the simple contriv- 
ance of the screw—now, after all, abandoned 
by the revolutionists of the Skating Clubh— 
fill them with boundless wonder. The com- 
mon skate of the country is fastened in a 
way which is worth mentioning for its sim- 
plicity. Instead of a heel-strap there is a 
loop of cord, which is not fastened in front, 
but remains behind the foot. At the front 
there is one strap passing through the wood ; 
the end of this is thrown across the foot, and 
passed through the loop before spoken of; 
it then is brought across the instep, again 
catches the same loop at the other side of 
the foot, thus drawing it tight, and once 
more crosses the foot to join its own buckle. 
This, with a slight notching in the heel, 
hardly sufficient to enter the leather, is the 
only ligature that is thought necessary ; and 
it certainly has the merit of a very rapid ad- 
justment. In the larger towns, however, 
the English fashion is generally adopted, 
though the rounded heel has hardly made 
its appearance yet. 

There is, of course, much in Holland be- 
sides the skating which is worth sceing. 
Few will come away without treasuted mem- 
ories of the two great galleries of art, or 
without a vivid recollection of the quaint 
sights and sounds of the cities. There are 
the sledges gaudily tricked out, half arm- 
chair, half rocking-horse—the bells playing 
the hours like musical-boxes—the scenes at 
the roadside inns, where the vrow will busy 
herself about the tea, or cut petrified cabbage 
for what can hardly be culinary objects, and 
the children, wrapped into globularity, will do 
their best to make themselves generally use- 
less ; while the good man of the house will 
fold his arms with an air of profound satis- 


vision which is so indispensable to a well- 
ordered and solid household. But it is of 

the ice and of skating that we are speaking 
at present. A casual winter visit has—not 
dangers, indeed, as in the snowstorms on 
the Norway fiords, but a few hardships, and 
those mixed with amusement. The system 

of canals is very perfect for purposes of 

touring; the chief hotels are all good, if it 
were not for damp beds; the language is a 
stumbling-block in the country districts, but 
English, and still more French, is widely 
spread in the towns. If any English ama- 
teur is tired of the Serpentine, and is strong 
enough in constitution to bear a little more 
roughing than usual—if he can contemplate 
cheerfully the water freezing on the panels 
of his railway-carriage when it is full of pas- 
sengers, with the sun shining in at the win- 
dows—if he docs not mind the possibility of 
spending an hour on a river in a snow-storm, 
working a boat across and over the ice by 
dint of pole and hook—if he is content to 
take the chance of finding himself some even- 
ing benighted on a canal which leads he does 
not know where, with ice of doubtful secur- 
ity, while an easterly tempest is numbing 
his fingers, blinding his eyes, covering him 
from head to foot with ice, and drifting the 
loose snow across his path—or of retiring 
for shelter in the smallest of inns, with the 
hope of halfa damp Dutch bed, and the alter- 
native of a stretch by the public stove—he 

will not be unrewarded for his adventurous 
fortitude. He will carn the experience of a 
new strange land in a garb in which few 
other lands can be seen, and perhaps reap 
that most delightful of all mortal joys—a 
free roll from very side to side of a broad 
sheet of water, the wind blowing fair from: 
behind, with the ice as firm as marble and as 
smooth as glass. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE LIFE OF DR. SCORESBY.* 

Tus Life very nearly approaches the na- 
ture of an autobiography, for its materials 
have been gathered chiefly from the volu- 
minous writings of its:subject, and the lan- 
guage is as much as possible his own. Dr. 
Scoresby’s personal history may be traced to 
a great extent year by year, by means of his 
ninety-one published works and papers, the 
earliest of which, Meteorological Journals 
kept in the Greenland Seas, was begun in 
1807, in his eighteenth year: and the latest, 
the Journal of his Voyage to Australia, was 
published after his death. But, besides 
these printed records, he left in manuscript 
a valuable autobiographical sketch of his 
early days, written in the Greenland Seas, 
between the years 1821 and 1823. The 
story gathered from these, and a few sup- 
plementary sources, is that of a lifetime 
abounding in adventure, as full as it could 
well have been of professional labor, first as 
a seaman, afterwards as a working clergy- 
man, and yet signally rich in contributions 
to abstract and applied science. 

William Scoresby, the son of the most 
successful whaling captain of Whitby in his 
day, was born in that town in 1789. 
boyhood gave little indication of his apti- 
tude for the toils and hazards of arctic nav- 
igation, to which the first half of his active 
life was devoted with such brilliant results. 
Nature seemed rather to have designed him 
for the more tranquil sphere of duty to which 
he uliimately transferred himself, for “ phys- 
ically, he was tall, weak, and delicate in con- 
stitution ; mentally, he was timid, anxious, 
and scrupulously conscientious.” The first 
schoolmaster under whom this puny and 
over-sensitive boy was placed, was a ruffian 
as cruel as Squeers, who, not content with a 
merciless use of the ordinary means of pun- 
ishment, was in the daily habit of subjecting 
his pupils to actual torture, such as suspend- 
ing them by a cord round their thumbs, with 
only their toes on the ground. Madness or 
idiotey must have been young Scoresby’s 
fate if he had remained long under the ter- 
ror of this inhuman discipline, but a happy 
impulse prompted him to escape from it in 
rather a singular manner. When he was 

* The Life of William Scoresby, M.A., D.D., 
F.R.S., ete. By his Nephew, R. £. scoresby-Jack- 
son, M.D. Published by Nelson and Sons. 
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|only ten years old, he hid himself on board 
his father’s vessel just as it was clearing out 
of Whitby Roads, and the pilot was about 
to return to shore; and, fortunately for the 
boy, Captain Scoresby allowed him to pro- 
ceed on the voyage. During the next three 
years, he was almost constantly at school; 
but, in 1803, he shipped with his father as 
an apprentice, and in 1806, though not more 
‘than sixteen years of age, he was able to fill 
the place of chief officer. The voyage of 
that year was among the most remarkable 
on record ; for the approach to. the ordinary 
fishing-grounds being occupied by ice of un- 
usual thickness, Captain Scoresby conceived 
and executed the daring: project of pushing 
his ship through the compact and apparently 
impenetrable barrier which reached from 
| 78° 46’ to 79° N. There they entered upon 
| open water, which ‘“ has not before or since 
| been navigated,” and sailed in it as far as 
| 19° E. 81° 30’ N. 

After this voyage, Mr. Scoresby entered 
the university of Edinburgh in the autumn 
of the same year, and diligently profited by 
the lectures of Hope and Playfair until two 
months before the close of the session, when 
his sea duties withdrew him from studies to 
which he was not able to return until No- 
|vember, 1809. Meanwhile, he engaged in 
temporary service of a new kind, by which 
‘he enlarged the range of his nautical expe- 
rience. After the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen in 1807, our government called upon 
all seamen, especially those engaged in the 
Greenland trade, to aid in bringing the fleet 
captured from the Danes into a British port. 
The Whitby sailors all believed that this 
was a scheme for impressing them, and not 
one of them volunteered until Mr. Scoresby 
set the example, when they immediately 
came forward, to the number of fifty-four 
in one day. The vessel in which he sailed, 
having anchored in Copenhagen Roads, in 
the midst of a fleet of nearly a thousand sail 
of ships of war and transports, Mr. Scoresby 
was, much to his disappointment, put in 
command of one of the enemy’s gunuoats, 
with a crew of six men. His expectation of 
learning the discipline and management of 
the navy seemed frustrated by this event; 
besides, he was satisfied that the Danish 
gunboats, adapted only for plying in the 
shallows, could not be made seaworthy. 
Eventually, they were abandoned, but not 
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until Mr. Scoresby and his -crew had ‘been 
all but dragged under water and swamped by 
the tow of Captain Bligh’s ship, the Alfred. 

During the eight days-he spent on board 
this ship, Mr. Scoresby fully enjoyed the in- 
structive opportunity of which he had been 
for awhile deprived by his appointment to 
the gunboat. The order and comfort in the 
internal arrangements of the ship were highly 
pleasing to him, but not so were “ the hor- 
rid blasphemies and general wickedness of 
the crew, and the daily instances of punish- 
ment.” Captain Bligh, as was afterwards 
too notorious, was a very severe discipli- 
narian, but always just according to his con- 
ception of naval discipline ; but, when Mr. 
Scoresby was transferred in Yarmouth Roads 
to a prize ship under the first lieutenant, he 
had ample experience of what naval life 
must have been in many a ship in the good 
old times. The lieutenant was a drunken 
savage, who nearly wrecked his ship, and 
flogged his men, in violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice and humanity. ‘One man 
received three dozen lashes, because a rope 
in his hand ran foul—another, two dozen, 
because he could not lie out on the topsail 
yard without being thrown off by the top- 
sail, which was not properly secured—and a 
third was flogged in three successive weeks, 
because the men under his charge, but over 
whom he could exercise no control, were not 
active in their duty.” Under such a com- 
mander, the unfortunate crew naturally be- 
came desperate and reckless. They would 
take a lighted candle to the door of the mag- 
azine, which was unguarded, and on being 
cautioned of the danger, they would reply, 
“What matter? They cared not if the ship 
were blown up, and all on board were de- 


stroyed together.” After fifty days spent on’ 


board this floating hell, Mr. Scoresby was 
paid off at Portsmouth, and received £11 
19s. 2d., as bounty, travelling money, and 
wages, for three months’ service, plus the 
warm commendations of the port admiral for 
his patriotic zeal. ‘' Thus,” he says, ‘‘ ended 
an adventurous and trying voyage—a voy- 
age in which I voluntarily submitted to every 
service and privation of the commonest sail- 
ors, though being furnished with introduc- 
tory letters, from naval officers of some con- 
sideration, I might probably have fared better 
had I made use of them; but I was wishful 
to take my chance in the ordinary way, that 





I might have a better opportunity, by per- 
sonal experience, of learning the discipline 
of the navy, and the duties expected froma 
seaman in that service.” He had entered 
upon the experiment with the belief that, for 
many branches of seamanship, the navy must 
be the best school in the world ; but his final 
conviction was, that practical navigation 
could nowhere be better learned than in the 
Greenland trade. 

In 1810, Mr. Scoreshy received his first 
scientific diploma, being elected a member 
of the Wernerian Society ; and, on his twenty- 
first birthday in the same year, he was pro- 
moted to the command of the Resolution, on 
the retirement of his father. The voyage 
was exceedingly prosperous, the cargo con- 
sisting of thirty whales, which produced 
about 220 tons of oil, the largest quantity 
that had ever been taken into the port in 
one vessel. During the ten years in which 
this ship was commanded by the Scoresbys 
(eight by the father and two by the son), 
she never met with any accident, or suffered 
the least damage, or failed to exceed the 
other seven or eight ships in the port in her 
catch of whales. In these ten vo, yes, she 
obtained no less than 249 whates, yielding 
2034 tons of oil, which, with the whalebone, 
etc., produced £70,000, leaving a clear profit 
to her owners of £20,718, for an original 
advance of £8,000. In 1811, Captain 
Scoresby junior married his first wife, Miss 
Lockwood ; and, in 1813, he left the Reso- 
lution for the Esk, a fine newly-built vessel, 
of the same port. His first voyage in her 
realized about £10,000, more than half of 
which was profit ; the second was also pros- 
perous; but, during the three following 
years, fortune deserted him; and, in 1818, 
it was with extreme difficulty he brought 
home his rent and disabled ship. His rea- 
soning powers, which served him so well in 
matters of physical science, being apt to play 
him false on other grounds, he regarded 
these misfortunes as Divine warnings against 
the sinfulness of a life devoted to the pur- 
suit of gain. He began to think of aban- 
doning the sea; but the loss of nearly all 
the little property he had saved, through the 
bankruptcy of a friend, compelled him to 
postpone his design. Meanwhile, amidst 
his religious delusions, he had prosecuted 
his scientific researches with his usual acute- 
ness. It was, while sailing in the Esk that 
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he made a curious series of experiments on 
the temperature of the sea at various depths, 
by means of a beautiful and accurate instru- 
ment of his own invention, which he called 
a marine diver. It was-these experiments 
which first established.the unexpected fact 
that the temperature of the arctic seas al- 
ways increases from the surface downwards, 
whereas in warmer regions it is the reverse. 
This apparent anomaly is the result of a 
beautiful arrangement in nature. When 
salt water is cooled down to 39° 5’ F., it ex- 
pands in volume, and, consequently, becomes 
specifically lighter, untilit reaches its freezing 
point, 28° 5’ F.; and thus it is insured that 
the sea shall freeze only on the surface, in- 
stead of being converted into a solid mass 
to the very bottom. 

A paper on the Polar Ice, comprising a 
project for reaching the North Pole by trav- 
elling over the ice, was read before the Wer- 
nerian Society in the winter of 1814, and 
caused a good deal of excitement in the 
philosophical world. Von Buch spoke of 
the paper and its author in terms of the 
strongest commendation in a letter to Gay 
Lusse . It is also incontestible that one of 
Capt Yeoresby’s letters to Sir Joseph 
Banks, ua. d the 2d of October, 1817, did, 
as M. de la Roquette has stated in his me- 
moir of Sir John Franklin, “ awaken in Eng- 
land the long dormant projects for attaining 
the North, Pole, and for opening up the 
North: Yest Passage.” Captain Scoresby 
would gladly have been employed in such a 
service ; but, though the admiralty resolved 
to act upon the information given by the 
Greenland captain, they would not give him 
the command of a discovery vessel, and he 
was not disposed to accompany any of their 
expeditions in a subordinate capacity. Ac- 
‘eordingly, he resumed his whaling voyages, 
which he continued for six years, with the 
exception of one season spent in Liverpool, 
while superintending the building of the 
Baffin, and preparing for press his Ac- 
count of the Arctic Regions, which was re- 
ecived, says Basil Hall, with “ thirsty inter- 
est.” 

Captain Manby, the inventor of the mor- 
tar apparatus for saving the lives of ship- 
wrecked men, accompanied Captain Scoresby 
to Greenland in 1821, and published an ac- 
count of the voyage, in which he speaks 
thus of its commander: ‘Captain Scoresby 
appears to me to be one of the most extraor- 
dinary men that ever came under my atten- 
tion, and when I look at his age (being only 
twenty-nine), I may say the most extraordi- 
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as if I knew nothing; but I feel also that 
advantages and information may be derived 
from his experience and judgment not to be 
met with from any other source. To look 
at him with the eye of scrutiny, there is no 
particular elue to discover his great mind 
and vast scientific acquirements. The hab- 
its and conduct of his life possesses uncom- 
mon evenness, and in thetruest sense of the { } 
word he is a real good man, most religious, _, | 
and extremely amiable.” Captain Manby’s 
purpose in visiting the Greenland fisheries 
was to prove the utility of a harpoon-gun, 

an explosive shell, and several harpoons of 

a new construction. Their utility was fatal 

to them, for it was held to be inimical to 
vested interests, the argument being that if 

the new apparatus came into general use, 
every man who could point a gun could 

act as a harpooner. 

In his last whaling voyage but one, that 

of 1822, the unusually open state of the wa- 

ter enabled Captain Scoresby to land on the 
eastern coast of Greenland, which had been 
blocked up with impassable ice ever since 

the fourteenth century, and to survey it to | 
the extent of four hundred miles, from 69° — | 
30’ to 72° 30’N. He saw no inhabitants, | 
but the traces of them he met with, not be- { 
ing entirely those of an uncivilized race, | 
seemed to him to indicate that the descend- 
ants of the long-lost Norwegian colonists 
were still in existence. It was on the day 
he first landed in Greenland, the 24th of 
July, that Captain Scoresby beheld what 
must have been to him the most exquisitely 
delightful of rare optical phenomena. Often 
as his description of it has been quoted, it 
will bear repetition. 


“On my return to the ship, about eleven 
o’clock, the night was beautifully fine, and 
the air quite mild. The atmosphere, in con- 
sequence of the warmth, being in a highly 
refractive state, a great many curious ap- 
pearances were presented by the land and 
icebergs. The most extraordinary effect of 
this state of the atmosphere, however, was 
the distinct inverted image of a ship in the 
clear sky, over the middle of the large bay 
or inlet, the ship itself being entirely beyond 
the horizon. Appearances of this kind I 
have before noticed, but the peculiarities of 
this were the perfection of the image, and! 
the great distance of the vessel that it repre-% 
sented. It was so extremely well defined! 
that, when examined with a telescope, by 
Dolland, I could distinguish every sail, the 
general ‘rig of the ship,’ and its particular 
character ; insomuch, that I confidently pro- 
nounced it to be my father’s ship, the Fame, 
which it afterwards proved to be, though on 





‘nary man of his age. I feel in his society 


comparing notes with my father, I found 
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_ that our relative position at the time gave 


our distance from one another very nearly 
thirty miles, being about seventeen miles 
beyond the horizon, and some leagues be- 
yond the limit of direct vision.” 

The death of his wife, during his absence 
in 1822, probably confirmed the thought 
Captain Scoresby had long entertained of 
“taking his land tacks on board.” The 
voyage of 1823 brought his adventures in 
the arctic region to a close, and began his 
preparations for the priestly office. Enter- 
ing Queen’s College, Cambridge, as a “ten 
years’ man,” being too old to be received in 
the usual way, he boarded with a country 
clergyman, who “coached” him so well in 
the classics that he was able to pass a re- 
spectable examination previous to his ordi- 
nation as curate of Bessingby. This ap- 
pointment he left within a year for the very 
appropriate one of chaplain to the Mariner’s 
Church in Liverpool. In 1839, he took his 
degree of D.D., and was soon afterwards in- 
stalled vicar of Bradford. Overworked in 
this charge, and “irreparably injured by 
the ill-usage ” he had received at the hands 
of his parishioners, he resigned it in 1846, 
after a six months’ tour in Canada and the 
States, the chicf fruit of which was a pro- 
posal to the Bradford manufacturers to im- 
prove the condition of the female operatives 
by means suggested by his visit to Lowell. 
His wife, who had suffered with him, died 
during his second visit to the States in 
1847 ; and in 1849, he married a third time, 
and fixed his home. at Torquay. There he 
acted gratuitously as curate of Upton, and 
continued to write papers for the British 
Association and to make magnetical investi- 
gations, especially with reference to iron 
ships. Deeply convinced of the practical 
importance of his views on this subject, he 
undertoox, at the age of sixty-five, to con- 
firm by a voyage to Australia, in an iron 
ship, the truth of what he had taught respect- 
ing the dangerous mutability of magnetism 
in such veiscls, and the necessity of using a 
compass fixed at the mast-head, as the only 
sure means of correcting the aberrations of 
the compass on deck. Leaving Plymouth 
on board the Royal Charter, in February, 
1855, he returned to Liverpool in the August 
“sllowing, having fully accomplished the ob- 
‘ect of the lait of his labors. For the par- 
-iculars of the voyage, we must refer our 
readers to his yosthumous journal, in which 
they are fully se, forth, contenting ourselves 
with the following summary of its results, 
given ina lecture, delivered by Dr. Scoresby, 


at Whitby, soon after his return to Eng- 
land— 


“T have stated that a sip at Melbournch 
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would have her magnetic condition, accord- 
ing to my theory, turned upsidedown. The 
upper part of the ship which in England al- 
ways has southern polarity, and attracts the 
North pole of the compass, would, in Mel- 
bourne, have northesn polarity, and repel 
it. When the Royal Charter left Liverpool, 
and when she returned, her state might be 
thus represented— 
& 
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“The question is, Was the opposite the 
case in Melbourne? The first opportunity 
of trying this was in entering Port Philip, 
when I found that the upper part of the ship 
had changed its polarity, and was now north- 
ern. On going down the vessel, I found the 
polarity diminished until, in the middle, 
there was no polarity. Isubsequently found 
that the longitudinal line of non-polari 
was not straight, but waved. Above thi 
line, the North Pole was repelled, below it 
was attracted. My theory was verified. 
Every thing that in Liverpool was northern 
was now southern. This went so far that 
the pillars, anchor-stocks, and standards of 
the upper parts, instead of having + ithern 
polarity, had in every case northern }- »i sritys 

very principle I had asserted was com- 
pletely verified. The compasses were ad- 
justed on the very ingenious principle of the 
Astronomer Royal, the errors being compen- 
sated by antagonistic magnets in England. 
Exactly as I had said before the Br .ish As- 
sociation in 1846, these compasses not ex- 
actly ceased to be useful, but they actually 
went further wrong than any others on board. 
Every principle of a compass aloft, as the 
only means of a safe guidance, was fully es- 
tablished. If he cannot combat with an 
enemy, a wise general gets as far away front 
him as he can. In our compass aloft, we 
had our perfect guide and standard of ref- 
erence at all times. We always knew what 
course the Royal Charter was steering, and 
never had the slightest doubt, notwithstand~ 
ing the changes going on in other parts of. 
the ship.” , 

Anxiety about the issue of his undertak- 
ing, too great fatigue and exposure of body 
: throughout the voyage, and. want of due re- 
| pose after his return, probably aceelerated 
| the progress of the malady which had taken 
‘hold of Dr. Scoresby before his departure. 
' After delivering several lectures in Edin- 
| burgh in the winter of 1856, a sudden seiz- 
| ure of illness compelled him to return to 
Torquay, where he died of disease of the 
| heart on the 21st of March, 1857. He had 
exhausted the frail remnant of a well-spent 
life in the service of humanity. 
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ODE ON OCCASION .OF THE MEETING 
OF THE SOUTHERN CONGRESS. ° 
BY HENRY TIMROD. - ; 
he : 


Hata not the morning dawned with added light? 
And will not evening cal another star 
Out of the infinite regions of the night, 
To mark this day in heaven ? 
A nation among nations ; and the world 
Shall soon behold in many a distant port 
Another flag unfurled ! 
Now, come what may, whose 
court ? 
And, under God, whose thunder need we fear ? 
' -- Thank Him who placed us here 
Boneath so kind a sky—the very sun 
Takes part with us; and on our errands run 
All breezes of the ocean ; dew and rain 
Do noiseless battle for us ; and the year, 
And all the gentle daughters in her train, 
March in our ranks, and in our service wield 
Long spears of golden grain! 
A yellow blossom assher fairy shield, 
June flings our azure banner to the wind, 
While in the order of their birth 
‘Her sisters pass, and many an ample field 
Grows white beneath their steps, till now, be- 
hold 
Its endless sheets unfold 
THE snow OF SOUTHERN SUMMERS ! 
earth 
Rejoice !—beneath those fleeces soft and warm 
Our happy land shall sleep 
In a repose as deep, 
As if we say intrenched behind 
Whole leagues of Russian ice and arctic storm ! 


favor necd we 


Let the 


II. 
And what, if mad with wrongs themselves have 
wrought, 

In their own treachery caught, 

By their own fears made bold, 

And leagued with him of old, 
Who long since in the limits of the North 
Set up his evil throne, and warred with God— 
What if, both mad and blinded in their rage, 
Our foes should fling us down their mortal gage, 
And with a hostile step profane our sod ! 
We shall not shrink, my brothers, but go forth 
To meet them, marshalled by the Lord of Hosts, 
And overshadowed by the mighty ghosts 
Of Moultrie and of Eutaw—who shall foil 
Auxiliars such as these? Nor these alone, 

But every stock and stone 
Shall help us; but the very soil, 
And all the generous wealth it gives to toil, 
And all for which we love our noble land, 
Shall fight beside, and through us, sea and 

strand, 


At last, we are |. 





The heart of woman, and her hand, 


Tree, fruit, and flower, and every influence, 
. 


Gentle or grave or grand. 

; The winds in our defence 

Shall seem to blow: to us the hills shall lend 
Their firmness and their calm ; 

And in our stiffened sinews we shall blohd 
The streny.h of pine and palm! 


Ill. 


Look where we wil!, we cannot find a ground 
For any mournful song : 
Call up the clashing elements around. 
And test the right and wrong ! 
On one side, pledges broken, creeds that lie, 
Religion sunk in vague philosophy, 
Empty professions, pharisaic leaven, 
Souls that would sell their birthright in the sky 
Philanthropists who pass the beggar by, 
And laws which controvert the laws of Heaven 
And, on the other—first, a righteous cause! 
Then, honor without flaws, 
Truth, Bible reverence, charitable wealth, 
And for the poor and humble, laws which give 
Not the mean right to buy the right to live, 
But life, and home, and health. 
To doubt the issue were distrust in God! 
If in his Providence he hath decreed 
That to the peace for which we pray, 
Through the Red Sea of War must lie our way, 
Doubt not, O brothers, we shall find at need 
A Moses with his rod ! 


IV. 


But let our fears—if fears we have—be still, 
And turn us to the future! Could we elimb 
Some Alp in thought, and view the coming time, 
We should indeed behold a sight to fill 

Our eyes with happy tears ! 
Not for the glories which a hundred years 
Shall bring us; not for lands from sea to sea, 
And wealth, and power, and peace, though these 

shall be; 

But for the distant peoples we shall bless, 
And the hushed murmurs of a world’s distress : 
For, to give food and clothing to the poor, 

The whole sad planet o’er, 
And save from crime its humblest human door, 
Our mission is! The hour is not ye; ripe 
When all shall see it, but behold the type 
Of what we are and shall be to the vorld, 
In our own grand and genial Gulf Stream furled, 
Which through the vast and colderocean pours 
Its waters, so that far-off arctic shores ~ 
May sometimes catch upon the softened breeze 
Strange tropic warmth and hints of summer 


seas ! 
—Charleton Courier. 








